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@ Advertisements like the one reproduced 
here “check up" on your patients, remind- 
ing them of the importance of the three- 
minute brushing period. 


PATIENT “CHECK-UP”... 


These ORAL B ads appear every month, 
between January and December, in nine 
consumer magazines that reach over 100 
million people. ORAL B is advertised in: 


READER'S DIGEST, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, SUNSET, CO-ED, SEVENTEEN, EVERYWOMAN’S FAMILY CIRCLE, 
CORONET, PARENTS’, PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS; also in 33 national and regional dental publicat 


ee the brush 


ORAL B COMPANY, San Jose, California 
ORALB (CANADA), LTD., Toronto, Canada 


that protects 
ums. 


Orat B performs two jobs thor- 

oughly every time you brush. This 
means complete cleansing plus gen- 
tle, protective massage. But take the 
time your dentist recommends — at 
least three minutes. 
Orat B is specially designed with 2,500 
close-set, smooth-top fibers—firm 
enough for good polishing action yet 
supple enough for safe gum massage. 
Ask your dentist about Ora B for 
every member of the family. Then try 
it, to keep teeth and gums healthy 
between dental visits. 


ONE texture TWOactions THREE sizes 
ORAL 8 Company: San Jose, Californias Toronto, Canada 
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ELIMINATE 
HANDBAG HAZARD” 


HEMOTRO 
Patient Bite Sponges 
in the STERILE, Patient-Ready Package 


@ Patient control of postoperative bleeding is now safer and 
MORE CONVENIENT. New, sterile HEMOTROL Patient Bite 
Sponges, 2-to-a-pack, are available in the hospital-proved, 
Johnson & Johnson “peelable-seal” package. 


The hazard of cross-infections is eliminated, because the sponges 
remain sterile until the package is open. Johnson & Johnson 
guarantees this sterility. To save your time, ‘Instructions for Use” 
are printed on each package. . 
AVAILABLE: 500 sponges. Each package contains two—2”x2” sponges, 250 packages per box. Price $7.85. 
LOOK FOR THE SEAL OF GUARANTEED STERILITY 
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RICHMOND DENTAL COTTON 
ROLLS 


More absorbent, convenient, 
comfortable. Bend easily, fit 
snugly. All cotton, no starch, 
non-irritating. Economical. 


COTTON PELLETS & BALLS 


NINE sizes to meet every need. 
Firmly spun from selected long- 
staple cotton, uniform in size 
and cotton content, free of nibs 
and wispy ends. Richmond 
makes them soft and well- 
formed—and of course they are 
highly absorbent. 


PELLET DISPENSERS 
Temple, Revolving, Beehive. 
Sturdy, attractive, long-lasting; 
refills available in easy-to-use 
cartridge boxes or standard 
cartons. 


TISSUES 
Soft, absorbent, sturdy. Patients 
like the dispenser box, a con- 
venient size for instrument tray; 
2-ply, 5” x 84”. 


EXODONTIA SPONGES 
Sterile or non-sterile packing. All 
gauze or cotton filled. Con- 
venient, economical, absorbent. 
All cut edges lie in center. 


Write for testing samples. 


mae RICHMOND DENTAL COTTON COMPANY 


BOX 2176 ° CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 
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BICARBONATE 


Dentists have good reasons for recommending Sodium Bicarbonate U.S.P. as a dentifrice. 
It is a mild abrasive that is useful in the prevention or removal of stain.' Equally important, 
Sodium Bicarbonate is a mild alkali that helps clean both natural and artificial teeth. 

1. Accepted Dental Remedies, 24th Edition, pg. 131, 1959 


BICAR® 


Arm & Hammer Baking Soda is accepted by the American Dental Association as Sodium Bicare 
_ bonate U.S.P. It may be prescribed with confidence wherever Bicarbonate of Soda is indicated. 


: CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Ya 
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LIGHTNING FAST...for speed, safety, savings 


Just a second—that’s the longest exposure you'll have to 
make with Du Pont’s “LF” Dental X-Ray Film. The five- 
fold speed increase means less radiation for the operator and 
patient, sharper pictures, far less effect from patient motion. 
You'll be able to use low-distortion long-cone technique with 
normal exposure times, too. 


There’s a complete line of Du Pont Dental X-Ray Films to 
help you get every diagnostic value from your equipment 
and skill. And to help you get the most from these films, 
we’ve prepared a simple, easily read technique chart. We’d 
be happy to send you one—or any other technical informa- 
tion you’d like—for a postcard to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ANG. 5, pat. OFK 
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FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13 
9:00 A.M.- 5:00 P.M. 


Let’s Make it a Date 


AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION 


BELLEVUESTRATFORD HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
OCTOBER—1961 


* * * * 


Meeting of Board of Trustees 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14 


9:00 A.M.- 5:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M,-10:00 P.M. 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 15 


1:00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M, 
5:00 P.M.- 7:00 P.M. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16 


8:30 A.M.- 4:00 P.M. 
7:30 A.M.- 9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M.-11:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M.-12:00 P.M, 
1:00 P.M.- 5:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M.- 2:00 P.M, 


2:00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M, 


4:00 P.M,- 5:00 P.M, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


8:30 A.M.- 4:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M.-12:00 P.M, 
2:30 P.M.- 4:30 P.M. 


Meeting of Board of Trustees 
Meeting of Board of Trustees 


Registration 
President’s Reception 


Registration 

Delegates’ Conference Breakfast 

Speaker: Dr. Esther Wilkins, University of Washington, School of Dental 
Hygiene 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Miss Edna Bradbury, President American Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation 

Address: Miss Edna Bradbury, President American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion 

First Meeting of House of Delegates 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

“Psychosomatics in Periodontal Disease,” Dr. Marjorie Houston, Dental School, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois 

“Patient Education,” Mr, Perry J. Sandell, Director, Bureau of Dental Health 
Education, American Dental Association; Miss Elizabeth M. Warner, 

US.P.H.S. 

“Dental Radiological Health,” Dr. George L. Crocker, Division of Radiological 
Health, U.S.P.H.S, 


Registration 
Reference Committee Hearings 
Table Clinics 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18 


8:30 A.M.- 4:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M.-11:45 A.M. 


Registration 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

“The Dental Hygienist in an Expanding Dental Health Pattern” 

Moderator: Dr. John W. Knutson, Assistant Surgeon General, Chief Dental 
Officer, U.S.P.H.S. 

Panelists: Dr. Wesley J. Dunn, Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, 
Canada; Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, Secretary, American Dental Association, 
Chicago, Illinois; Dr. John B. MacDonald, Director, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Frances A. Stoll, Director, Courses for Dental 
Hygienists, Columbia University, New York 
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President’s Luncheon 

Speaker: Dr, Carl C. Byers, philosopher, humorist and author 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

“Prevention and Treatment of Dental Emergencies,” Dr. Edward C. Dobbs, 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, Baltimore, Maryland 

Second Meeting of House of Delegates 


1:00 P.M.- 3:00 P.M. 


3:30 P.M.- 5:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M.-11:00 P.M. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19 
8:30 A.M.-11:00 A.M, 
8:30 A.M.-12:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M.- 5:00 P.M. 


Registration 


Third Meeting of House of Delegates 
Meeting of Board of Trustees 


Refresher Course—Oral Lesions and Their Significance to the 
Dental Hygienist—September 17 and 18, 1961 


Aspects of oral pathology of special in- 
terest to the dental hygienist will be the 
subject of the second annual refresher 
course sponsored by the Washington State 
Dental Hygienists’ Association and the De- 
partment of Dental Hygiene, University of 
Washington. Instructors are Dr. Leo 
Sreebny, Professor and Executive Officer, 
and Dr. George Yamane, Assistant Profes- 
sor, both of the Department of Oral Pa- 
thology at the University of Washington. 

The program will begin on Sunday eve- 
ning, September 17 at 7:00 (registration at 
6:30) and continue on Monday, September 
18, from 8:30 to 4:00. Topics to be dis- 
cussed are practical oral anatomy and his- 
tology; the biopsy; a survey of the clinical 
appearance and mode of formation of oral 
lesions, particularly red, white, blue and 
brown lesions; blebs, bullae and ulcers; 
and factors in the differential diagnosis of 
cancer. 


The course fee for members of the Amer- 
ican Dental Hygienists’ Association is $12, 
and for nonmembers $18. For further in- 
formation please write Department of 
Dental Hygiene, School of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Honor Society 


The third annual meeting of Supreme Chapter, 
Sigma Phi Alpha, was held in Boston in March, 
1961. Highlights of the meeting included election of 
Dr. Robert H. W. Strang—colleague of Dr. Fones— 
to honorary membership in Supreme Chapter, recog- 
nition of the newly chartered chapter—the twenty- 
first—at The University of Vermont and adoption 
of a revised Constitution and By-laws for Supreme 
Chapter. 

Officers elected for 1961-1962 are: A. Rebekah Fisk, 
President; Frances M. Dolan, President-elect; Ione 
Jackson, Vice-president and Evelyn E. Mass, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Other dental hygiene schools inter- 
ested in establishing chapters of Sigma Phi Alpha 
are invited to contact Miss Maas at 311 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois for information. 
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Let’s See You in Philadelphia 


in October 


Puucaverenia is the richest American city 
in colonial lore and is the seat of American 
liberty. Often referred to as the “City of 
Brotherly Love,” Philadelphia was founded 
by William Penn, the Quaker who came 
from England to seek liberty and freedom. 
From Independence Hall, birthplace of our 
liberty and America’s most celebrated struc- 
ture, to ultramodern Penn Center, Phila- 
delphia’s newest development, the city 
blends her glorious past with modern prog- 
ress to please all visitors with her infinite 
variety. 

A Jet-Age city, modern as tomorrow’s 
“moon shot,” yet anchored in the bedrock 
experience of almost three centuries as a 
municipality, Philadelphia crowds the hori- 


The 
LIBERTY BELL 
29 


INDEPENDENCE 
WALL 
and MALL 


zon with her extensive new housing, com- 
mercial and industrial developments, while 
still preserving the irreplaceable culture of 
our Founding Era. 

The entire country-side surrounding 
metropolitan Philadelphia is rich in inter- 
esting scenic places to visit. Put the Quaker 
City on your calendar for October 16-19, 
1961, attend the A.D.H.A. Convention ses- 
sions and visit the city’s showplaces as well 
as nearby historic and colorful Valley 
Forge, Washington’s Headquarters. 

Unusual weather can happen anywhere. 
The temperatures in October range usually 
from 71 in the daytime to 53 in the eve- 
nings. It may be a good idea to bring along 
one outfit that you can remove by layers or 


The 
PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUMof ART 


TWILIGHT VIEW 
of CENTRAL 
PHILADELPHIA 

SKYLINE PENN CENTER 
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add to, as necessary. Perhaps a_ skirt, 
and blouse, plus sweater, plus jacket, plus 
top or rain coat. A good motto to follow 
when assembling your wardrobe is the three 
“C’s”, “be casual, comfortable and color- 
ful.” 

You can shop with confidence in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The chief commercial sector in the 
central part of the city is condensed in a 
small geographical area making shopping 
here a pleasure. 

Our headquarters hotel is the Bellevue- 
Stratford on Broad Street within walking 
distance to good food, reliable stores and 
relaxing entertainment. 

Nothing equals the fun of traveling—see- 
ing new places, making new friends, doing 
something interesting and attending a stim- 
ulating National meeting. 

Join us in Philadelphia in October! 


ENTERTAINMENT PLANNED FOR 
ANNUAL SESSION 


The Entertainment Committee repre- 
senting our national association for the Oc- 
tober 1961 Annual Session to be held in 
Philadelphia has planned many activities. 
The President’s Tea and Reception is being 
held on Sunday evening, October 15. A big 
treat is in store for us Tuesday evening 
when we will join the A.D.A. members at 
the Academy of Music to listen to the 
world famous Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Tickets for this will be available to us for 
less than $1.00. 

Another evening’s entertainment has 
been planned including dinner at one of 
Philadelphia’s finest restaurants where many 
celebrities dine when they visit our city. 


Dr. Cart C. Byers, speaker for the annual luncheon 
in Philadelphia, is an educator, author and phi- 
losopher. He has been introduced as a rare and 
happy combination of Billy Graham, Will Rogers 
and Bob Hope. His humorous and philosophical 
presentation will be both entertaining and educa- 
tional. 


Following this dinner we will go as a group 
to the Arena to watch the Ice Capades of 
1961-62, or a stage play at one of our lead- 
ing theaters. 

A wonderful luncheon plus a humorous 
and popular speaker is in the making for 
Wednesday, October 18. 

We, the committee, hope these affairs 
will contribute to a successful meeting of 
1961. 


Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem so deep as they are; 


the turbid look the most profound. 


LANDOR 
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Dental Research at the National 


Institutes of Health* 


SEYMOUR J. KRESHOVER, Associate Director, Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of 
Health, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


In arremprine to cover a subject as broad 
as current research in dentistry, I am sure 
you will be understanding if I assume the 
privilege of discussion within the limits of 
certain self-imposed guidelines. Certainly, 
to attempt to cover the wide international 
scope of research activities in the dental 
field, even by limiting my presentation to 
what seem to be the significant accomplish- 
ments, would be both to falsely assume an 
ability to make judgments of what is im- 
portant and what is not important and to 
give an equally false impression of an ac- 
quaintance with all the world literature. 
Under such circumstances, it would seem 
so much more appropriate if I were to 
cover that ground with which I am most 
familiar, and which, at the same time, 
might be representative of the broad field 
of research in dentistry today; namely, the 
program of the NIDR. In approaching my 
objective from this standpoint, it would be 
well to begin by giving you something of 
the background of our organization, as well 
as its general mission. 

The program of research at the National 
Institute of Dental Research is concerned 
not only with the cause and control of 
dental caries, periodontal disease and other 
disturbances and abnormal conditions of 
the mouth and adjacent structures, but also 
with the gathering of information and 
knowledge in a variety of basic fields that 
are not necessarily disease oriented; as, for 


* Presented at the 37th Annual Session of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association, Los Ange- 
les, California, October 19, 1960. 


example, a better understanding of the 
mechanisms of calcification, protein chem- 
istry, and so forth. This broad scope of re- 
sponsibility is a rather far cry from the 
modest beginning of dental research in the 
United States Public Health Service. Initi- 
ated in 1931 as a Dental Hygiene Unit con- 
sisting of a single dental officer, Dr. H. 
Trentley Dean, its primary function was 
to apply principles of epidemiology to a 
series of community studies on mottled 
enamel. Very shortly, this activity was ex- 
panded into a full-scale epidemiological 
program designed to document the effec- 
tiveness of fluoridation as a caries control 
measure. Beginning in 1938 the dental re- 
search program was broadened so as to in- 
clude animal studies on the physiology and 
toxicology of fluoride compounds. Under- 
standably, many of these investigations led 
away from fluoride and into basic research 
on the causes and prevention of a variety 
of diseases involving the teeth and sur- 
rounding structures. 

In recognition of the high standards of 
research conducted by the Dental Hygiene 
Unit, Congress in 1948 enacted legislation 
which established the National Institute of 
Dental Research with Dr. Dean as its Di- 
rector. Thereafter, a rapid expansion began 
until today, under the direction of Dr. 
Francis A. Arnold, Jr., the Institute has at- 
tained status as one of the world’s largest 
centers devoted to dental research. 

The ,overall program of the Dental In- 
stitute is divided into three broad cate- 
gories, namely: laboratory and clinical re- 


search at Bethesda, Maryland; support by 
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grants-in-aid of research projects in col- 
leges, universities and other non-federal in- 
stitutions; and activities designed to expand 
the nation’s resource of dental research 
scientists. Organizationally, the Institute’s 
direct research operations are mediated 
through five major departments or, as we 
call them, laboratories and branches. Staffed 
by almost 50 principal investigators and 
approximately 75 supporting technical per- 
sonnel, these departments cover a wide 
range of research activity as reflected by 
such titles as Biochemistry, Microbiology, 
Epidemiology, Histopathology, and Clinical 
Investigations. Secondary or subdepart- 
mental units have been established in most 
of these major laboratories to take respon- 
sibility for such highly specialized activities 
as Human Genetics, Enzyme Chemistry, 
and Gnotobiotics. 


FLUORIDATION RESEARCH 


In that area of research concerned with 
methods for reducing or controlling dental 
caries, important contributions continue to 
be made on the subject of fluoridation. For 
example, after the twelfth year of the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan study, beneficial 
results were not only evident in the teeth of 
children born subsequent to fluoridation, 
but also in those who had reached four 
years of age prior to the beginning of fluo- 
ridation. The latter benefit was demon- 
strated by the fact that children sixteen 
years of age had 26 percent less tooth decay 
than those who had never received fluo- 
ridated drinking water. Although this dif- 
ference is not as great as found in children 
who enjoyed fluoridation since birth (60 to 
65 per cent less tooth decay), it is sub- 
stantial. With reference to the question of 
safety of fluoridation, or, to phrase the 
question more scientifically, the physiologi- 
cal effects of fluoridated drinking water, 
the last five years have seen the accumula- 
tion of significant data pertinent to human 
subjects. To mention but a few of such 
studies, selected bones obtained from indi- 
viduals who had a history of using water 
containing as much as 4.0 ppm of fluoride 
for at least ten years, were analyzed for 


fluoride and found to contain up to slightly 
more than 0.5, percent fluoride on a dry, fat- 
free basis. Of significance, is that these tis- 
sues showed no histopathologic changes. 
Furthermore, no significant change was 
found on analysis of the major mineral 
constituents of the bones except for some 
evidence of a slight elevation in ash and 
calcium content in the more highly fluo- 
rosed samples. Finally, autopsy findings in 
persons who had lived in a community with — 
a fluoride level of 2.5 ppm disclosed no 
abnormalities connected with the use of 
the water. 


GENETIC ASPECTS 


In another category of research, namely, 
the genetic field, several interesting de- 
velopments may be mentioned. These had 
their beginning in 1953 when a young den- 
tal officer in our Institute began a course 
of graduate study in genetics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. At about this same 
time the University was conducting a study 
at the request of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to calculate mutation rates in a 
large segment of the child population in 
Michigan, Recognizing a unique oppor- 
tunity, this dental officer utilized the same 
population group to study the incidence of 
dentinogenesis imperfecta, an hereditary 
disease that is transmitted by a single auto- 
somal dominant gene which affects both 
the primary and secondary dentitions, and 
is characterized by a rapid wearing away 
of the crowns, and an enamel that is opales- 
cent, grey-brown in.color, quite brittle and 
easily subject to fracture. Other distinguish- 
ing features are evident by roentgeno- 
graphic and microscopic examination. 

Shortly after the Michigan study a con- 
tinued effort was made to find additional 
clinical material representative of this 
genetically determined disease. It was in 
the course of such a search that a triracial 
isolate group of some 5,000 people was dis- 
covered in Southern Maryland. Represent- 
ing a 200-year background of intermarriage 
between early white settlers, Negroes, and 
American Indians, this veritable gold mine 
of research material resulted in the forma- 
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tion of a study group that has not only 
made many significant scientific contribu- 
tions, but also has stimulated important 
collaborative research with investigators in 
other research centers, including Michigan, 
North Carolina, Catholic, and Howard uni- 
versities. To list but a few of the contribu- 
tions made to date, there is (1) the finding 
of an incidence of hereditary dental defects, 
including dentinogenesis imperfecta, which 
is about 300 times the rate found in the 
earlier Michigan study of school children; 
(2) the occurrence of a similar high rate of 
other genetically-determined abnormalities, 
such as albinism, sickle-cell anemia, lop 
ears, and polycystic kidneys; and (3) the 
development of a screening technique for 
the prediction and detection of chronic 
simple glaucoma, an eye disease which, if 
left untreated, usually results in complete 
blindness. Since the mode of inheritance of 
this disease is dominant, one can, accord- 
ing to this screening technique, adequately 
trace individuals through family history. 


EarLy Srupres EXPANDED 


With approximately 26 other inbred tri- 
racial groups living East of the Mississippi 
River, efforts are being made to expand the 
scope of study. One noteworthy example is 
the examination of an isolated population 
group in North Carolina which resulted in 
the description of a previously unrecognized 
disease. Given the name hereditary benign 
intraepithelial dyskeratosis, this genetically 
determined disorder is characterized by a 
defect of cellular maturation involving the 
oral mucosa and the conjunctiva of the 
eye. 

You are perhaps curious as to why, in a 
presentation of accomplishments in dental 
research, I have made a point of mention- 
ing such apparently unrelated things as 
glaucoma, sickle-cell disease and albinism. 
I do so only to emphasize the advantages 
that come from a freedom of scientific pur- 
suit and the opportunity to exploit promis- 
ing leads regardless of the organizational 
affiliation of the scientist, the degree after 
his name, or his traditional identification 
with a particular field of research. Permit 


me then to give another example of this 
pursuit of knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge. Utilizing histochemical techniques to 
better define the composition and char- 
acteristics of normal and diseased connec- 
tive tissues, a special stain was developed 
by one of our investigators which made it 
possible to demonstrate a new type of con- 
nective tissue fiber, located principally in 
areas of stress, such as periodontal tissues, 
ligaments, tendons and adventitia of blood 
vessels. In the course of these studies, a 
section of abdominal skin was examined 
which had been obtained, quite by chance, 
from a patient who died of amyottrophic 
lateral sclerosis, a usually fatal, motor- 
neurone degenerative disease of unknown 
etiology. It is significant that the study of 
this tissue disclosed certain characteristics 
and changes which led not only to a new 
method of diagnosis (successful in 60 to 65, 
percent of cases), but also to the new knowl- 
edge that a connective tissue disorder con- 
stitutes a primary part of this serious and 
poorly understood disease. 

I would like now to go on to another 
area of research where a significant con- 
tribution has been made. As you know, the 
characteristics of the microflora essential 
for caries activity have not been fully de- 
termined although the available evidence 
permits certain generalizations to be made. 
For example, studies on the inhibition of 
caries in rats by antibiotic agents suggest 
that the cariogenic organisms are members 
of the gram positive portion of the oral 
microflora, This observation is supported 
by the reports of induction of caries in 
gnotobiotic rats infected with enterococci 
and streptococci. Recent studies at the 
NIDR have provided evidence that dental 
caries in the conventional albino hamster 
and Osborne-Mendel strain of rat may be 
considered a transmissible disease under 
appropriate conditions; i.e., (1) animals 
previously considered to be caries-resistant 
could be contaminated and made caries- 
active or caries-susceptible by being ex- 
posed to susceptible animals, (2) resistant 
animals could become caries-active after 
they had been inoculated with fecal ma- 
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terial obtained from susceptible animals, 
and (3) penicillin could suppress the flora 
in females with active caries and result in 
an almost complete loss of susceptibility in 
succeeding generations. It should be care- 
fully kept in mind, however, that other 
optimum conditions must be present for 
caries susceptibility or resistance to be 
established. ‘These include nature of the 
diet, as well as animal age and constitution. 


STREPTOCOCCL RELATED TO 
Caries ACTIVIry 

As a result of the above observations, it 
seemed quite logical to expect that animals 
in which the cariogenic flora was either 
naturally lacking or had been depressed by 
treatment with antibiotics would provide a 
useful tool for the study of the cariogenic 
effects of pure cultures of microorganisms 
introduced into the oral environment. Pur- 
suing this idea investigators in our Labora- 
tories of Microbiology and Histology and 
Pathology found that certain types of strep- 
tococci isolated from carious lesions in 
hamsters could be implanted so as to cause 
caries in previously caries-resistant ham- 
sters. Since prior to these experiments, the 
infecting microorganisms were made strep- 
tomycin-resistant, it was possible to isolate 
and positively identify them during and at 
the end of the test period. Thus, the funda- 
mental Koch Postulates which require un- 
complicated infection, demonstrable dis- 
ease, and final recovery of the infectious 
agent, have been shown to apply in the 
case of dental caries. Incidentally, the 
strains of organisms tested included lacto- 
bacilli and diphtheroids as well as the 
streptococci strains, all isolated from plaque 
scrapings of a single carious molar tooth 
of a hamster that had been maintained on 
the caries test diet. It is interesting to note 
that all of the five strains of streptococci 
resulted in the development of caries, 
whereas none of the lactobacilli or diph- 
theroid organisms produced any evidence 
of caries. Lest it be implied from these 
studies that non-streptococcal members of 
the oral microflora do not also participate 
in the caries process, it should be empha- 


sized that the investigators have dealt here 
with certain kinds of animals, and that 
there is undoubtedly a considerable degree 
of species and strain specificity between the 
infecting organism and the host animals. 
Probably under other experimental condi- 
tions, a different bacteria-host relationship 
would exist. 


HISTOCHEMICAL ‘TECHNICS 


Although many other interesting activi- 
ties in the basic research field may be dis- 
cussed, time permits only the brief citing 
of a few. 

(a) Considerable progress has been made 
in the development of new histochemical 
technics which have broadened the scope 
of investigations into the composition and 
reactivity of various tissues, including neo- 
plasms. In the latter connection, a most 
significant advance by one of our investiga- 
tors has been the identification of proteoly- 
tic activity in the connective tissue stroma 
adjacent to malignant epithelial tumors. 
Such a precise localization of enzyme ad- 
jacent to rapidly growing neoplasms repre- 
sents one of the first histochemical staining 
methods to characterize human tumors. Its 
application as a valuable diagnostic tool to 
medicine and dentistry is a logical exten- 
sion of this finding. 


RESEARCH IN CALCULUS FORMATION 


(b) Interesting progress has also been 
made on the subject of calculus formation. 
Since deposition of this material on a mi- 
crobial matrix is generally regarded as a 
critical determinant of periodontal disease, 
it is significant that recent studies have 
demonstrated its occurrence on the teeth 
of germfree mice. It is also significant that 
x-ray diffraction studies have shown the 
mineral portion (crystalline apatite) of the 
calculus formed in the absence of living or 
dead microorganisms to be the same as that 
found in the calculus of conventionally 
reared animals and humans. 

(c) A third example of productive re- 
search is in the field of experimental dental 
caries. While there has been continued em- 
phasis on the cariogenic effect of an exces- 
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sive sugar content of diets, there has re- 
cently been a significant orientation toward 
the role of protein in cariogenicity. Thus, 
it has now been shown that dental caries 
can be produced in white rats by diets con- 
taining, as the cariogenic agent, heat proc- 
essed skim milk powders and heat processed 
cereals. The addition to these diets of the 
essential amino acid lysine caused an ef- 
fective inhibition of the caries process. 
Parallel studies showed a similar cariogenic 
effect of low protein diets containing a high 
percentage of wheat flour, dry bread and 
wheat biscuit. Of interest is that caries was 
produced in rats by a diet containing no 
free sugar but with whole millet flour as 
practically the only diet ingredient. Such 
findings as these emphasize the scope of pos- 
sible dietary cariogenic factors beyond the 
carbohydrates, and into areas of protein 
and essential amino acid metabolism. 


CLINICAL RESEARCH 


So much for several examples of basic 
research. It would seem necessary now to 
put the total research program of the 
NIDR into proper perspective by also call- 
ing attention to various activities in the 
epidemiology and clinical investigation 
field. However, in doing so, it should be 
understood that such program divisions are 
largely artificial, it oftentimes being impos- 
sible to separate so-called basic research 
from clinical research. 

The Clinical Investigations Branch of the 
Dental Institute has a major responsibility 
for encouraging the clinical application of 
laboratory findings as they might relate to 
cause, diagnosis, treatment and prevention 
of oral diseases. Thus, there are studies 
concerned with the physiologic response of 
ambulatory patients to general anesthetic 
agents used in dental practice; with pros- 
thetic reconstruction for maxillo-facial de- 
fects and the formulation of principles of 
design that might contribute to improved 
function of speech, as well as the teeth and 
jaws; and with biologic response of the 
dental pulp to various instrumentation pro- 
cedures. With specific attention to the last 
project, you are all well aware of the cur- 


rent trend in operative dentistry to employ 
higher and higher rotary speeds for re- 
moval of enamel and dentin. In order to 
answer the many questions regarding the 
efficiency of this procedure, a study was 
initiated by our clinical researchers to de- 
termine what combinations of different 
speeds, cutting tools, coolants and loads 
permitted cavity preparation with minimal 
pulpal reaction. The results have been sum- 
marized as follows: “Speeds of 50,000 rpm 
and over, with instruments utilizing the 
belt-driven or turbine principle, cutting 
with the no. 36 diamond stone and the 
no, 35 carbide bur, were found to be less 
traumatic to the human pulp than technics 
utilizing 6,000 and 20,000 rpm with the 
conventional ball-bearing handpiece and 
the no. 37 diamond stone and the no. 35 
carbide bur. The value of coolants becomes 
more significant at the higher speeds. In 
the absence of adequate coolants, intermit- 
tent grinding is of no appreciable benefit. 
Preparation time at the higher speeds is 
of little consequence provided frictional 
heat is controlled by adequate coolants. 
The combination of high speed, controlled 
temperature, and light load is conducive to 
minimal pulpal pathologic alteration.” 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


In the epidemiology area, particular em- 
phasis is being placed today on patterns of 
prevalence and severity of periodontal dis- 
ease and dental caries related to age, sex 
and social and economic status; and an 
evaluation of related biochemical and nu- 
tritional factors. One particularly note- 
worthy study, in collaboration with the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Nutri- 
tion for National Defense, has been con- 
cerned with gathering dental information 
as an essential part of the world nutrition 
surveys. To date, surveys have been made 
in Alaska, Ethiopia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Vietnam. Recently completed was a study 
in Chile; currently there is a study in Thai- 
land; and very shortly there will be surveys 
in other countries. Although our dental 
epidemiologists have not yet developed any 
consistent patterns of association between 
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nutrition and oral status, certain interesting 
generalizations can be made. These were 


well summarized as follows: “Lowered 
caries prevalence in Ecuadorian adults was 
related to optimal or high intakes of fluo- 
ride. Both high and low levels of caries ex- 
perience were seen in Eskimos in Alaska 
with high intakes of animal protein, mod- 
erate intakes of fat, and very low intakes 
of carbohydrates, with generally low plasma 
levels of vitamin A. Caries prevalence levels 
as low or lower were seen in Ethiopians on 
a comparatively low-protein, high-carbohy- 
drate cereal diet, high in thiamine; and in 
Vietnamese on a diet in which highly milled 
rice was the staple cereal, yielding only 
marginal amounts of thiamine and _ribo- 
flavin. Large proportions of individuals in 
each group had remained caries free from 
birth to the time of examination. 

“If caries prevalence levels were generally 
low by U. S. standards, the prevalence and 
severity of periodontal disease were corre- 
spondingly high. The only areas where peri- 


odontal disease was importantly less preva- 
lent than in the United States were found 
in Alaska, in men whose thiamine excretion 
was somewhat higher, and whose levels of 
Plasma vitamin A were somewhat lower than 
those for other men in that study; and in the 
primitive Jivaro Indians examined in Ecua- 
dor, Elsewhere in Alaska, and generally in 
Peru, disease levels were comparable with 
those seen in the United States, among peo- 
ple of low socioeconomic status. In Ethiopia, | 
Ecuador, and Vietnam, prevalence levels 
were much above any so far recorded for the 
continental United States.” 

This general account of research activi- 
ties at the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search is obviously a superficial one. How- 
ever, my principal objectives have been to 
indicate, by examples, the orientation and 
trends of present day dental research and 
to emphasize the ever-increasing scope of 
responsibility that faces the dental profes- 
sion today, and the unmistakable challenge 
for the future. 


Firm Review: TODAY ALICE IS THREE 


Today Alice is Three (color and sound) was produced in 1960 by the Minnesota State 
Dental Association. It has been cleared for television and is available for rental or 
purchase from the American Dental Association. Viewing time is 17 minutes. 

This film is particularly appropriate for parents of children of preschool age and 
senior high school students. It dramatizes the importance of early and regular dental 
supervision. 

Alice visits the dentist on her third birthday, accompanied by her mother. The first 
visit is a pleasant experience which provides a sound basis for lifetime attitudes toward 
the dentist and dental care. The significance of a thorough dental examination is dem- 
onstrated. Discussion focuses on preventive measures, dental decay and the sixth year 
molar. 

Betty KRIPPENE 
A.D.H.A. Advisory Committee 
to the A.D.A. Bureau of Dental 
Health Education 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Let George Do It! 


In arty sixteenth century France, Louis XII had the rare good sense to delegate 
many of his powers to carefully chosen, competent aides. Chief of these was the 
Prime Minister, Georges, Cardinal d’Amboise. This remarkable man of many 
talents managed both external and internal affairs so well that when a new task 
arose, the public would say, “Let Georges do it” and go on with their everyday 
chores. 

The centuries since have altered the spelling of the name slightly but have 
changed the meaning of the phrase completely. Where it originally acknowledged 
ability, now it shifts responsibility. When we say, “Let George do it” we really 
mean, “Let somebody else do it, not me.” It no longer matters who does the job 
or whether it is done well. Our only concern is that we have not had to exert our- 
selves personally. 

Now the phrase seems to be disappearing completely. New proposals are met with 
a deafening silence. Stimulating challenges are greeted with a bemused grunt. Here 
are some examples from our own organization which each of you would find 
familiar in local societies. The survey, “Anatomy of Constituents,” published in the 
April, 1960 Journal, reports that 35%, of the state associations did not participate 
with a return. In January, 1961, 48%, of the state secretaries chose not to reply to 
an inquiry from the Committee on Post-Graduate Education. Committees report 
no activity or file no report at all. Committee chairmen are frustrated by a com- 
plete lack of response from some of their own committee members. Members who 
have been most critical of the Association’s efforts yield the least cooperation when 
given an assignment themselves. 

Apathy such as this makes one wonder if the democratic process is still cherished 
and how long it can be functional. Can we afford to relie on the talents of only a 
handful of willing workers who are handicapped by the dead weight of the rest of 
the organization? All of us have talents, some of which are as good as new because 
they have never been used. What tremendous strides our organization could take 
if each of us would contribute a share of our time and energy. How easily the de- 
mands and responsibilities of our profession could be met if we bestirred ourselves 
to a personal involvement. 

Ask what you can do to help. On every level of your professional organizations 
there is a need for your interest, your abilities and your support. Your offer may 
be met with shocked surprise but it will receive attention and appreciation. There 
are no limits to the achievements of a membership comprised of “Georges” who 
know what they are doing. 

LucILLe KLEIN, Associate Editor 
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Resources for the Constituent 


Organization 


This subject, as indicated in the title, was explored fully in a panel discussion 
presented at the 37th Annual Session held in Los Angeles. The panel members 
included Margaret Hunt, Alberta Beat, Ann Kotsubo and Lenore Disher. Dr. Frank 
Lamons, an honorary member of A.D.H.A., introduced the subject and speakers and 
moderated the panel. Following is Dr. Lamons’ introduction together with the 
papers as presented by the panel members. 


The Structure of Organization 


FRANK F. LAMONS, D.D.S., Allanta, 


The study of government is an interest- 
ing subject. The study of the history of 
government is even more interesting. We 
are witnessing, in this country at the pres- 
ent time, events of a political nature which 
we understand very thoroughly and which 
point out the various elements that make 
up government. 

Actually, we see two supposedly different 
approaches to our form of government 
(which have been labeled the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party) that are so 
closely parallel in their announced princi- 
ples or platforms, until choosing the one 
we think best for our government is actu- 
ally a real difficult task. 

We may say that the platforms are so 
closely parallel until the chief exponents or 
candidates make the choosing almost a per- 
sonality contest. 

Bear in mind that the elements or vari- 
ous faults of government remain the same. 
The farm problem, the labor problem, old 
age security, foreign policy or balanced 
budget, etc., remain the same. Areas which 
must be dealt with and the area where each 
candidate chooses to place the greater em- 
phasis doesn’t change the picture. 

Is there a lesson in this great political 
campaign for us? The A.D.H.A. thinks 
there is but before trying to find it, let's 
take another approach. 

The first known government of any type 


reorgia 


is that of the family with the father as head 
of the house or the first governor. Of course, 
mother may rule father and most often 
does without his knowing it. 

This family unit is actually the first unit 
of government. Later, several families unite 
to form the tribe or clan and, further along, 
these tribes for their own protection and 
most assuredly to their mutual advantage 
in many areas, formed states, nations, then 
empires and, within our life time, a great 
organization of nations, the United Na- 
tions. 

We do not need a discussion to recognize 
the advantages of a government and the 
further advantage of a strongly organized 
central government. 

What I want you to realize here is that 
governments, as we know them, started in 
a small way and by combinations, treaties, 
alliances, etc. grew into great nations, and 
we would like to say, for the mutual bene- 
fit of all of the people of that nation. 

Our American Dental Association grew 
in this same pattern. First, as small local 
societies, then State Societies and, finally in 
1913-15, into the great national organiza- 
tion which we now see. 

Our A.D.H.A. is quite a different story. 
It started at the top, so to speak, and has 
reversed the pattern to grow back to the 
states and communities. I do not recall that 
there was a single state association or or- 
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ganization in 1928 when the A.D.H.A. was 
formed. 

It has been its chief purpose, through the 
years, to develop state and through the 
state, local organizations of such a nature 
and purpose that the benefits of govern- 
ment and many advantages in all areas can 
be enjoyed by every single individual mem- 
ber who belongs. 

Here then, today and now, we propose 
to discuss how this great organization, this 
great government, this central government, 


can continue its avowed and conceptual 
plan of continuing to develop in the direc- 
tion of state organization or government or 
state association, if you please, for the multi- 
ple benefits and advantages of each indi- 
vidual member who pays dues and thus 
supports and is a part of this A.D.H.A. 

Keep this reversed development picture 
in your mind as we enter into a discussion 
of four areas of government and discuss 
them as “RESOURCES FOR’ THE 
STATE ASSOCIATION.” 


The National Meeting and the Delegate 


MARGARET S. 


A delegate, according to Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, is a person elected to 
represent another, with the power to trans- 
act business. 

I am presuming that all of you need not 
be reminded of this, as not too many 
months ago on television you were able to 
see the action of two different National 
conventions with delegates participating. 

Therefore, it is my opinion that our job 
here today is to discuss the qualifications, 
responsibilities and the powers of delegates 
as they pertain to our own American Dental 
Hygienist Association. 

How did you get here? Frankly, it has 
been most interesting to see the growth 
through the years in our Association, For- 
merly, many delegates were delegates only 
because they were the only person from 
their Constituent who was willing to pay 
her own expenses to the National conven- 
tion. Some served as a delegate as they were 
the presiding officer of the state association. 
Today, we are nearing the goal of electing 
delegates who will not only represent her 
group well, but will continue to do so for 
a period of more than one session, so that 
there is more continuity in the legislative 
planning and thinking. 

Are you a qualified delegate? There is 
only one qualification in so far as I have 
been able to determine from our own Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. That qualification 


HUNT, R.D.H., B.S., Fort Wayne, Indiana 


is “You must be a member of the American 
Dental Hygienists Association in good 
standing, and of your particular Constitu- 
ent Association.” One without the other is 
impossible. We hope that an additional 
must is that the delegate be interested in 
the past, present and most of all the future 
of this—Your Organization. It is our profes- 
sion and our heritage. 

Second, the responsibility of a delegate 
is to represent her constituent, wherever 
and whenever called. 

How do we go about carrying on these 
duties? Come to the convention with the 
proper credentials. Make it your responsi- 
bility to see that this is done in the allo- 
cated time. For years, it has been a hue and 
cry in this organization that our system of 
communication is poor. I have a certain 
cliche that fits this—point your finger at 
some one. Note that the other fingers auto- 
matically point toward you. Do I need say 
more? 

Read carefully the volume of business of 
this convention before arrival. I cannot 
stress this factor too loudly. I wonder what 
would happen if every one in the House of 
Delegates today would study the business 
at hand prior to convention? I remember a 
professor that I had in High School Chem- 
istry who would select a student to answer 
questions concerning the assignment of the 
day. He accepted no excuses, prepared or 
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not. If necessary he would give you the page 
and paragraph and you would stand and 
read. Only once did I go unprepared. 

When I read the business at hand (and I 
don’t mean just the resolutions) I make 
notes as to: (1) What is the committee 
doing, (2) What do they suggest for the 
future and (3) a “yes” or “no” or “ques- 
tion” to their resolution. 

Finding the answer to your problems 
may take various facets. When you arrive at 
the convention, do not hesitate to ask 
questions. Consult with the trustees, officers 
and other delegates as to their thinking on 
affairs of the organization. Do it with an 
inquiring mind. 

I can better illustrate this type of pro- 
cedure through past experience. The first 
day in the House of Delegates you are given 
the material from the Board of ‘Trustees in 
regard to resolutions. For the past six years, 
District VII would meet and discuss these 
pertinent facts so that we might share 
opinions of our constituents. At this same 
time, we would assign ourselves to the 
various Reference Committees for the fol- 
lowing day so that as a group we would be 
better informed. No, we did not always 
agree but we did attempt to learn the 
reasoning of others. If you are in the ma- 
jority or the minority, do not come to the 
House of Delegates for argument but come 
to the House with pertinent and detailed 
information to implement a program. No 


matter what you personally feel, accept the 
majority and work for the good of the 
whole group. 

Last and perhaps the most important 
and least understood, what are your powers 
as a delegate and how may you vote? 


1. Your constituent organization may give you the 
liberty to vote on any and all questions as you 
determine their value. 

2. They may state that on any one particular 
problem you may vote in the affirmative or 


negative on the first ballot and on any subse- . 


quent ballot vote according to your convictions 
after hearing the deliberations either in caucus 
or in House of Delegates. 

g. Your constituent may give you no freedom. 
You will be required to vote the same through- 
out the convention even though you personally 
would like to change your mind, 


May I say that this is no vacation trip 
so I hope that your constituent is aware 


“of this. A good delegate is in attendance 


at all meetings and participates in all ses- 
sions. It is only fair to your State organiza- 
tion that you do be seen and be heard. 
I do not agree with any member of this or 
any other organization who says that “a few 
run the organization.” You have a right to 
be heard, it is your duty to be heard. The 
Board of Trustees may only suggest—you 
are the only ones who enact the wishes of 
the constituents. Actually you are the whole 
constituent here today-WHAT DO YOU 
WANT FROM AND FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN DENTAL HYGIENIST ASSOCIA- 
TION? I leave it in your hands. 


The District Trustee 


ALBERTA BEAT, R.D.H., B.S., Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Each of the twelve districts of the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association is repre- 
sented on the Board of Trustees by one 
individual—namely, the District Trustee. 
It is through this representative that each 
state has a voice in the administrative 
affairs of the national organization. As the 
delegate is the legislative representative for 
her constituent society, so the Trustee is 
the administrative spokesman for the states 
in her district. 


Every conscientious member desires effi- 
cient, effective state and national organiza- 
tions. To a great extent, such progress can 
be achieved by utilizing, to the best possi- 
ble advantage, the services of the District 
Trustee. 

The duties of the Trustee may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. As previously cited, she is the admin- 
istrative spokesman for the states under 
her guidance. 
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2. She is the liaison between the Board of 
Trustees of the A.D.H.A. and the constitu- 
ent associations; and, as such, she is respon- 
sible for advising all constituents of the un- 
dertakings of the national organization. 

3. She is the regional representative of 
organized dental hygiene in its dealings 
with allied professional groups, and with 
state and local agencies. 

4. She is the coordinator of all profes- 
sional activities within the district; and, as 
such, she acts as consultant and counselor 
to all state associations. 

In view of these responsibilities let us 
consider the trustee as a resource and a 
valuable asset to you as constituents of the 
A.D.H.A. 

As liaison between you and the Board of 
Trustees, the District Trustee has _ the 
privilege of expressing the best interests 
of her constituents in administrative 
matters. Consultations and discussions be- 
tween your state members and your Trustee 
lead to actions which are developed for the 
good of your state organization, as well as 
for the good of the entire national mem- 
bership. If the Trustee is invited to partici- 
pate in your meetings, if she is well- 
informed by correspondence of your activi- 
ties, if you and she exchange periodic 
progress reports, a close working relation- 
ship can be developed for the good of all 
concerned. 

Keep your trustee informed! Her aware- 
ness of your thinking, of your problems 
and questions will better prepare her to 
present your views to the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees. Assistance cannot be given unless the 
Trustee is cognizant of the needs of each 
state association. The success of the 
Trustee’s effort in your behalf depends 
greatly upon you. 


As the organized dental hygiene unit in 
your state, your constituent association is 
expected to cooperate with allied profes- 
sional groups, local and state agencies. In 
such instances, the ‘Trustee, as your re- 
gional representative, may be of value to 


‘you as a consultant and/or spokesman. 


Take advantage of the Trustee’s experience 
in state and national dental hygiene affairs, 
of her familiarity with policies and prob- 
lems, so that the opportunity to work with 
other professions can be beneficial to all. 

As the coordinator of all professional 
activities within the district, the Trustee 
acts as consultant and counselor to all state 
organizations, She can be of unlimited as- 
sistance to the newly organized states that 
seck her counsel and guidance. In some 
areas, district meetings have proved most 
beneficial in coordinating programs; how- 
ever, this can be a difficult assignment in 
districts where travel is expensive and time- 
consuming. Nevertheless, every effort 
should be made by the ‘Trustee either to 
meet with the associations in her district 
or to submit reports to the respective presi- 
dents to be utilized at meetings or in publi- 
cations. In turn, the state organizations 
should practice similar procedures for the 
benefit of the Trustee. 

Needless to say, the responsibilities of the 
Trustee, and the states which she repre- 
sents, have many ramifications. The poten- 
tial for effective utilization is great; how- 
ever, out of necessity, the approach may 
vary tremendously in each district. 

Regardless of the circumstances, the com- 
mon need is cooperation through mature 
thinking, sound judgment, and close work- 
ing relationships with each other. ‘The 
common objective is unity—for, “in unity 
there is strength.” 


The Component Society 


ANN KOTSUBO, 


This afternoon, I’m going to talk to you 
about the organization of the components 
which make up our state and national 


R.D.H., New York 


units, but, most especially, about our own 
New York components. 
The reason I have chosen to speak of 
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New York’s components, or locals as they 
are sometimes called, is, actually, because 
I don’t know enough about your com- 
ponents. 

By telling you about us—what we do, 
how we operate—you may learn something 
of value which you can use in your com- 
ponent—and vice versa. It is sad but true 
that not much information concerning our 
local organizations is available in the way 
of printed material. But perhaps what we 
say here today will lay the basis for set- 
ting up such information for the future 
guidance of the other components, which 
may be in the process of being formed, and 
even for those now in existence. 

Let me digress a moment to ask a ques- 
tion: What is our relationship to State and 
National? We are the children who help 
make up our big family. And, as in every 
happy family, we know that each member 
must cooperate fully for the benefit of all. 
Thus, the A.D.H.A. depends upon the state 
and components for its very existence. 
Without our help, we would find ourselves 
without a strong voice able to speak for us 
before legislative bodies, where our inter- 
ests are presented and fought for. 

Statistics, like comparisons, are odious 
and boring, so we'll run through them with 
all possible speed. 

So far we have 10 components within 
New York State. The largest of these is in 
New York City, which has approximately 
140 members. Next come Rochester, Buffalo 
and Long Island, whose memberships total 
between 40 and 55 each; runners-up, with 
memberships of from 20 to go each, are 


Syracuse, Albany (Capital), Binghamton, 
Jefferson County, Mohawk and Upper 
Hudson. 


Just a few more statistics and we're 
through: our membership meetings average 
about 8 a year, and our dues range from 
$2 to $5 a year. At our membership meet- 
ings we hold scientific discussions. We also 
present programs of a social, cultural, or 
business nature. 

Now that our statistics are out of the way, 
let us proceed to a general discussion, based 
upon our experience and knowledge, of 


how to organize a component, how to get 
members, what you can expect in the way 
of cooperation from National, State, and 
outside groups, and—last but decidedly not 
least—how to raise money! 
If you plan to organize 
your first act would be to submit a_pro- 
posed constitution and set of bylaws. If 
these are approved by State officials, then 
you are ready to roll. You may make any 
law, rule or regulation, provided it does 


a component, 


not conflict with the State’s, but if you re- 


vise or amend the various sections of your 
Constitution or Bylaws, these changes must 
be approved by State. 

Now, what are the duties of components? 
You must collect membership dues not 
only for your own group, but State’s and 
National’s as well. If a member wishes to 
join two components—one where she lives 
and another where she works—she will be 
required to pay State, National and local 
dues in one component, but only local dues 
in the other. So much for dues. Now, as to 
structure, besides executive officers, each 
component, as it grows in membership 
strength, sets up standing committees 
which are patterned after State’s, such as 
membership and dental health committees. 

Each component must send a delegate 
to State’s annual meetings, where she pre- 
sents a report of her component’s activities, 
membership, officers, and the year’s achieve- 
ments, as well as submitting the names of 
the component’s candidates for State office. 
These names she gives to the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee well in ad- 
vance of each annual meeting. Delegates 
are required to attend each session and to 
report back, orally at an open meeting, as 
well as writing a resume of what tran- 
spired at the meeting. 

What do we do with a member who, 
innocently or by design, gets out of line? 

If she is found guilty of violating the 
Dental Hygiene Practice Act of New York 
State, or of violating the State Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws, which also includes a 
Code of Ethics, component officials have 
the power and duty to discipline such a 
member by suspension or expulsion. 
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One of the toughest jobs of any organiza- 
tion is getting new members. Most of our 
members are recruited from among the 
graduates of the 7 dental hygiene training 
schools in our State. When we get their 
names from State, we write to congratulate 
them and invite them to come to meetings 
and attend social functions. As a further 
inducement to join, we sometimes award 
a year’s dues in all three organizations to an 
outstanding senior, even though she may 
be slated for a component in another state. 
Recently, we heard of one component 
which is awarding a $200 scholarship to a 
deserving High School student, who plans 
to enter a dental hygiene school. 

We have a few other recruiting devices 
up our sleeve: we hold social affairs just 
for prospective members; we have given 
them table clinics, and we have invited 
them to attend state and national meetings 
whenever one is held in their area. 

The struggle to maintain and strengthen 
our component is not ours alone. Like all 
good parents, the State and National or- 
ganizations bend every effort to promote 
the welfare of their children, even though 
they are scattered all over the state. 

Take, for example, the matter of mem- 
bership. State’s Vice-President is also Mem- 
bership Chairman for the entire State. It 
is from her that we receive the names of 
dental hygiene school graduates. 

There is also the matter of dropouts. 
After the component's treasurer has found 
out why the member has resigned, she 
sends her report to the State Committee 
Chairman; similar reports from other com- 
ponents are now being reviewed. At the 
end of a two-year survey, a conclusion will 
be reached on the basic reasons for the 
resignations and, undoubtedly, suggestions 
will be forthcoming from State as to how 
further dropouts can be prevented. 

State cooperates with, and helps com- 
ponents by keeping in constant corre- 
spondence with them, and by publishing a 
periodical—the New York State Official 
Publication—which is issued three times a 
year. And by the use of directives to com- 
ponents, our State President keeps locals 
informed as to developments in our field, 


and what our various organizations have 
been accomplishing. New York City com- 
ponent publishes a journal 10 times a year, 
and Buffalo prints a program or calendar of 
events. 

The annual State and National meetings 
offer another area of cooperation and help 
for components. At these meetings, con- 
ferences are held between trustee and dele- 
gates, in which the latter are acquainted 
with the workings of the National, and in 
which local problems are discussed. Also, 
the State President will meet with the dele- 
gates for the purpose of exchanging ideas, 
listening to gripes, and settling the prob- 
lems of components. 

The President of State, and/or the 
Trustee for our District to National, at- 
tempts to meet with each component some 
time during the year, 

Our State Constitution and Bylaws is 
being revised to allow one delegate for 
every 50 members, rather than one delegate 
per component. This, we feel, will provide 
a more equitable representation for the 
large locals. 

There is cooperation, also, with other 
groups outside our own: for instance, com- 
ponent representatives are frequently in- 
vited to deliver talks before the graduating 
students of dental hygiene schools, and to 
assist at Capping exercises. 

And, in addition, the Dental Society of 
the State of New York permits our State 
association to hold our annual meetings in 
conjunction with theirs. This is most ad- 
vantageous in that it saves us quite a bit of 
money. It has, unfortunately, one disad- 
vantage: it limits the locations of meetings 
—out of 4o State meetings, 11 were in 
Buffalo, 15 in New York City, and 8 in 
Syracuse. 

The chronic illness of every non-profit 
organization is a deflated treasury: there’s 
the delegate’s expenses, scholarships, spe- 
cial dues concessions to new members, and 
the annual state meetings. Well, how do we 
get the money to pay for all this? Income 
from dues is only a drop in the bucket. 
We've not only had to use our wits, but a 
tremendous amount of legwork. You know 
what I mean if you've ever held a rum- 
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mage sale, card party, dance, raffle, and 
so on, or if you’ve sponsored theatre 
parties. All these activities have netted our 
components a considerable amount of 
money. So we've been able to stop up the 
yawning gap between income and expendi- 
tures and kept the wolf from the door. 

All this has, 1 hope given you some idea 
of the New York components’ activities. 
However, we are not satisfied with our 
small achievements. We feel that a great 
deal more can be accomplished. We can 
become more influential and effective as an 
organization. For that reason, I should 
like to make a few suggestions for your 
consideration: There is the matter of com- 
ponent representation. In preparing can- 
didates for State and Executive Board 
office, the component should institute an 
intensive training program in order to 
guarantee that those candidates who repre- 
sent the components are fully qualified to 
serve the Association. 

Again, the question of money. Efforts 
should be made to create a working capital 
to defray delegate and/or trustee expenses, 
and to help finance annual meetings. (Al- 
though the trustee at present receives finan- 
cial assistance for attendance at National 
meetings from A.D.H.A., she does not for 
local State required visitations.) Perhaps 
this can be accomplished by raising State 
dues, which are presently $4 a year, or by 
assessing each member a nominal amount 
—say 50 cents. 

The great number of registered dental 
hygienists in New York State who do not 
belong to any professional organization 
presents a real challenge to all of us. Even 
though many of these may be retired, or 
for some other reason are no longer prac- 
ticing their craft, there is still among them 


The Junior 


LENORE S. 


Junior membership was begun in 1937 
with its primary objective to provide a 
link with the A.D.H.A., i.e., to promote the 
feeling that students of dental hygiene had 


DISHER, 


a large nucleus of potential members. 

We have tried to interest them, but we've 
received very little response to meeting 
notices. Therefore, some other means must 
be devised to bring them into the fold. For 
my part, I’m afraid I must confess to a 
vast ignorance as to how we might get them 
as members. 

Not only must we find ways of influenc- 
ing non-members to join components, but 
we must find new ways of interesting those 
who are members to the extent that they 
participate actively in the work of the 
component, and support social and other 
functions. 

Lastly, there is the creation of a Central 
Office. While this is eminently desirable, 
it is at present out of the question for fi- 
nancial reasons. I mention it only because 
I feel that we should not lose sight of the 
advantages to be derived from the estab- 
lishment of a Central Office, and we should 
think of this goal as one on which we 
should set our sights for the future. 

In the final analysis, it all comes back to 
a drive for larger membership rolls, which 
results in a fatter treasury. And the larger 
our pocketbook bulges, the greater will be 
our accomplishments. This is the thought 
which we must take back to our com- 
ponents—the need to work for bigger and 
better membership rolls. 

We should also bear in mind that the 
national organization is engaged in activi- 
ties of a vital nature, which, in the long 
view, will rebound to our, and our pa- 
tients’ benefit. One such activity is to strive 
to raise the standards of dental hygiene. 
Another is to keep. members abreast of the 
times. Theirs is no small task and if they 
are to accomplish these worthwhile goals, 
they need our dedicated support. 


Membership 


their place in the status of a_ profession. 
‘The founders showed this in the objectives 
of their Constitution which was modified 
from the A.D.H.A. Constitution. Of prime 
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importance among these objectives were 
the desire to cultivate professional person- 
ality in the student and to participate in or 
be affiliated with the activities of the senior 
organization. 

Junior membership has been slow in 
developing. In many cases this has been 
due to lack of stimulation and encourage- 
ment from the constituent organization. 
This ultimately led to the Junior organiza- 
tion becoming a separate entity with its 
central interest focused on school activities. 
The idea of developing the professional 
personality through association with prac- 
ticing hygienists has become a_ point of 
minor concern, a matter of lip service. The 
fact that this is true is shown by the in- 
corporation into the constitutions of the 
junior memberships (when they are called 
that) of this idea. Newly created organiza- 
tions have attempted to become acquainted 
with the societies in their areas and seem 
to have met with apathy for their effort 
and have consequently stopped trying. In 
some cases projects have been done and 
table clinics have been presented by the 
students. These efforts have been few and 
far between, and even then have received 
no support from the senior organizations 
and so have been discouraged. 

Junior membership now stands as one 
of the principle, if not ‘THE principle 
source of members for the professional or- 
ganizations from national to component. 
This is true because students of dental hy- 
giene are, as students everywhere, endowed 
with a high degree of enthusiasm for their 
profession. It is at this time, when the 
professional personality is being molded 
or developed, that the desire to further the 
development of the dental hygienist, as a 
profession, as a person, academically, prac- 
tically and socially is at its peak. Students 
will join anything which is associated with 
their goal and with their fresh ideas, will 
try anything for their profession or group. 
Their energy and enthusiasm knows few 
limits as they learn the duties of their call- 
ing. This resource is rich and needs badly 
to be tapped. It is the purpose of the re- 
mainder of this paper to attempt suggestions 


toward better use of this young blood. 

We might start with the fact that most 
memberships collect dues. In some cases it 
is only enough to cover their junior mem- 
bership in the national organization along 
with ‘THr JourNAL. Those groups which 
are more developed collect more funds to 
be used for service projects, travel funds 
for delegates to conventions, and _ social 
functions. Why couldn’t some of this 
money be used toward funds for scholar- 
ships or loans to students in the area under 
the auspices of the component society of 
that area or possibly be put into a national 
fund for distribution as needed. Or why 
couldn't some money be set aside from the 
junior membership dues or from the as- 
sociations dues for fellowships or partial 
fellowships to students interested — in 
further education in the more academic 
side of dental hygiene—for research, for 
study in the field of public health, for post- 
graduate training in education, for ex- 
change programs with foreign countries, 
even for pioneers into countries which 
have no dental hygienists, for post-graduate 
study in a more academic science leading 
to a master’s degree or a Ph.D. with the 
idea that specialized hygienists could be 
utilized by schools of dental hygiene as in- 
structors. 

‘The above mentioned items are long 
range projects designed to bring the dental 
hygienist to a truly professional status and 
are perhaps too’much to be digested now, 
but they are ideas. On the more immediate 
and practical side are such things which 
could be done through the close association 
of the district, national and student so- 
cieties at monthly meetings of practicing 
hygienists to which students are invited to 
participate in planning activities, or 
monthly meetings of students to which 
hygienists in the area offered their services 
and information. Another thing which 
might be done would be to establish a 
Speaker’s Bureau through which students 
and practicing dental hygienists be sent to 
high schools and junior colleges to speak 
about dental hygiene and recruit new mem- 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The Hygienist in 1961 -—Private 


Practice 


GEORGE A. FORJOHN, 


Dentistry is progressing at a very rapid 
speed. It is entering an era of higher and 
higher specialization. Modern materials 
and techniques are making possible, clini- 
cal results which were dreams in the recent 
past. However, with all the wonderful ad- 
vances, we still have problem areas in 
dentistry. 

You, as Dental Hygienists, can help tre- 
mendously in the solution of two of these 
problems: Patient education and the effi- 
cient utilization of productive time. 

Of the two, patient education, by its 
very nature and enormous scope, is the 
more difficult area. Dentistry lacks the pub- 
licity and public acceptance that the medi- 
cal profession enjoys. This is a major prob- 
lem in dentistry and the result is that indi- 
viduals in practice face a continuous task 
of education. The dentist who is truly in- 
terested in the oral health of his patient, 
the standing of his profession and his own 
progress within the profession, must de- 
vote a great deal of time to the dental 
education of his patient. We must face the 
responsibility of educating the public. 
When we fail in this, too often the patient 
assumes the role of diagnostician and seeks 
treatment based on his own inadequate 
knowledge. This treatment is usually a pro- 
longed period of “first aid” followed by full 
dentures. 

Our educational problems, in addition 
to influencing treatment, also spill over 
into our second area—the efficient use of 
time. Here, oddly enough, it joins ranks 
with many of our wonderful advances. As 
we well know, the new materials and 

* Presented before the Philadelphia District Den- 
tal Hygienists’ Association, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 15, 1960. 


methods are making more and more things 
possible in restorative dentistry each day. 
This is illustrated in a survey reported in 
the October 1960 issue of the Dental 
Laboratory Review, which pointed out 
very significant increases in the volume of 
fixed bridge and ceramic restoratives in 
the last few years. However, a point often 
overlooked is that these fine procedures re- 
quire time. The dentist may have the 
equipment and the know-how, but he must 
also have the time. 

Within the framework of good restora- 
tive dentistry possible today, it is absolutely 
impossible to see dozens of patients each 
day. You cannot treat a patient every fif- 
teen minutes. Regardless of the technical 
approach and in spite of our mechanical 
wonders, good dentistry requires a great 
deal of time. 

The need and value of patient education 
is generally accepted. The fact that we 
should teach and use the procedures avail- 
able to modern dentistry cannot be denied. 
How then do we accomplish all this within 
the twenty-four hour day? 

An approach that is too often attempted 
is simply to work more and more hours. 
This may sound very well yet it must be 


remembered that these very fine procedures 


of ours require a great deal of physical 
and mental effort if the job is to be done 


~ correctly. ‘The individual who resorts to 


the twelve hour day, no matter how noble 
his motives may seem, is actually being pro- 
fessionally dishonest. It can be shown that 
with rare exceptions, one cannot perform 
such demanding tasks for such extended 
periods of time and continuously perform 
them well. His ability must and does 
diminish with additional hours, hence, he 
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cannot provide for his patients the high 
quality of treatment they seek and are en- 
titled to receive. 

Our problem, therefore, must be solved 
by the efficient co-operation of all the indi- 
viduals who make up the dental team. 
In our discussion of the hygienist as part 
of this team, let us first revert to our schools 
and observe our dental and hygiene stu- 
dents. The dental student must understand 
that the days of the one-man organization 
are gone. While he may bear the bulk of 
the responsibility, he must still function as 
part of the dental health team. He must 
have a better understanding of what con- 
stitutes a modern dental hygiene program. 

With reference to the hygiene student, 
she will soon be a well-trained and licensed 
individual who will help plan, develop and 
work in the oral hygiene program of the 
office. This does not include doubling as a 
receptionist, chair assistant, laboratory as- 
sistant or bookkeeper. While these other 
duties are important and necessary, let us 
remember that if the dentist cannot be a 
one-man organization—neither can the hy- 
gienist! In recent discussions and reading, 
I have encountered the opinion that only 
in a high volume type practice can a hy- 
gienist be kept busy week-in and week-out. 
I disagree with this! If the hygiene program 
is properly organized and adequately ad- 
ministered, then, in the “average” office the 
hygienist will have more than enough to do 
and the dentist, thus relieved of many re- 
sponsibilities, can devote more time to re- 
storative procedures. 

The hygienist, due to her constant pa- 
tient contact and professional standing, is 
in an excellent position to perform vast 
services in patient education. However, she 
must be equipped with an understanding 
of all the basic procedures in the sub- 
specialties of dentistry. Not in the exacting 
details of the particular procedures or for 
the purpose of assisting with the work, but 
to enable her to communicate with assur- 
ance. Patients can and do ask questions. 
The hygienist should be able, in general 
terms, to answer them. It is reasonable to 
assume that the average patient is more re- 


laxed in the operatory of the hygienist 
undergoing prophylaxis rather than in the 
dentist’s operating room undergoing some 
other form of treatment. It is equally 
reasonable to assume that in this more re- 
laxed atmosphere, a great deal in the way 
of patient education can be accomplished. 
In order to fulfill their real potential in 
“modern practice,” the hygienist must also 
be exposed to and trained to use the 
modern equipment available and accepted 
by the profession. A second rate unit and 
a few hand-me-down instruments do not 
meet this requirement. 

As our profession of dentistry grows and 
advances and as the demand for services 
increases, team effort is required to meet 
the challenge. The dental hygienist is an 
indispensable member of this team. This 
does however represent a change from past 
methods—and change is not always easily 
accomplished. Co-ordinated effort of our 
schools, dental and hygiene organizations is 
required. We must rise in our own right 
and set our own house in order. By so 
doing, we will, as a group, set a standard 
of excellence to which the patient public is 
entitled and will, in short order, learn to 
expect. 


What Kind Are You? 


Are you an active member—the kind that would be 
missed, 

Or are you just contented that your name is on the 
list? 

Do you attend the meetings and mingle with the 
flock? 

Or do you just stay home and criticize and knock? 

Do you take an active part to help the work along? 

Or are you satisfied to be the kind that just belongs? 

Do you ever voluntarily help at the guiding stick, 

Or leave the work to just a few and talk about the 
clique? 

Come out to the meetings, and help with hand and 
heart, 

Don’t be just a member, but take an active part. 

Think this over, member, you know right from 
wrong; 

Are you an active member, or do you just belong? 

ANONYMOUS—Civil Service Leader. 
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News Items from Central Office 


National Board for Dental Hygiene May 
Soon Be a Reality: On March 21, a letter 
was received from Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, 
secretary of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, informing the Association that the 
Board of Trustees of the American Dental 
Association at its session in March, au- 
thorized the development of a program for 
a National Board for Dental Hygiene. The 
direction of this program has been assigned 
to the Council of National Board of Dental 
Examiners of the ADA. Representatives of 
this Association will serve as advisors in the 
development of this program and it is an- 
ticipated that work will be under way in 
the very near future. This is a goal toward 
which many have worked and it should 
point out most effectively the value of a 
strong national organization. We are proud 
of this most forward step and hope we will 
justify the faith which has been evidenced 
by this action. 

Central Office Gets New Look: As au- 
thorized in the 1961 Association budget, 
the facilities of the Central Office have 
been expanded. The Association is now oc- 
cupying quarters double those of the past 
three years. Facilities are now adequate to 
accommodate committee meetings and the 
meetings of the Board of Trustees. 

Second Edition of Careers in Dental Hy- 
giene Now Available: In less than a year 
and a half the first edition of Careers in 
Dental Hygiene has been exhausted. We 
are happy to announce that the Committee 
on Aptitude Testing has now revised the 
brochure and copies of the new edition are 
now available for purchase. Unit price is 
10¢ for 1 to 299 copies; 9¢ for goo to 499 
copies, and 8¢ for 500 or more copies. All 
orders should be sent to the ADHA, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
CHECKS MUST ACCOMPANY ALL 
ORDERS. 

Association Membership: At the close of 
June 1, 1961, we find that the active mem- 


bership is progressing slowly. The total 
active membership at this time stands at 
3585 and junior membership at 2055. It is 
noted that there are still a great number 
of 1960 members who have failed to renew 
their membership for the current year and 
we urge the constituent treasurers to make 
a concerted effort to contact these delin- 
quent members. 

Committees Meet in Central Office: Dur- 
ing the month of April, the Committee on 
Dental Health and the Committee on Spe- 
cial Studies met in Central Office to con- 
sider programs and activities of their respec- 
tive committees. All are convinced that 
greater progress will be made if this pro- 
gram of meetings is expanded to include all 
standing committees. Activity through cor- 
respondence, while it has been a necessity 
in the past, is very limited in its effective- 
ness. 

New Schools of Dental Hygiene to Start 
in September, 1961: Dental hygiene educa- 
tional programs are on the increase. At the 
present time there are 37 schools of dental 
hygiene and starting with the fall term of 
1961, four new schools will accept their first 
class. The new schools will be located at 
‘The University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que; Idaho State College, Pocatello; Diablo 
Valley Junior College, Concord, California; 
and Westbrook Junior College, Portland, 
Maine. We welcome these new programs 
and wish them much success; they will help 
alleviate the shortage of dental hygienists. 

Official Call to the Annual Meeting: The 
38th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Association will con- 


_vene in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Octo- 


ber 16 to 19, 1961. The official headquar- 
ters for the Association will be the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. The Board of Trustees 
will meet Friday and Saturday, October 13 
and 14 at 9:00 a.m. The first General Meet- 
ing will be held Monday, October 16 at 
10:00 a.m. 
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Book Reviews 


Results of the most extensive survey of dentistry 
ever conducted in the U.S. are included in a pub- 
lication released by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The publication, entitled “Dentistry in the 
United States: Status, Needs, and Recommenda- 
tions,” contains the summary report of the Com- 
mission on the Survey of Dentistry in the United 
States. 

Major recommendations of the Commission  in- 
volving dental health, practice, education and re- 
search urge: 

—An all-out effort by scientific researchers to dis- 
cover better means of protecting mankind against 
tooth decay, periodontal (gum) disease and other 
oral irregularities. 

—Augmented and continuing dental care for 
school children as well as methods of financing 
dental service for indigent and low-income groups. 

—Extension of fluoridation of community water 
supplies to the fullest practical extent. 

—An increase in the number of dentists, requir- 
ing dental schools at least to double the present 
rate of graduation by 1975. 

—A heightening of public appreciation of the 
importance of dental care not only for its own sake 
but because of its relationship to total health care. 

Citing an “immense disparity between what we 
do and what we could do to bring proper mouth 
care to all,” the Commisssion listed four factors as 
most critical: 

~The American people set an “astonishingly low 
priority” on dental care, 

—The go,o00 practicing dentists simply are not 
enough to take care of the burgeoning population. 

—Despite the country’s great wealth, many citi- 
zens are unable to pay for comprehensive dental 
care. 

—Dentists should make more extensive use of 
dental auxiliaries—assistants, hygienists lab- 
oratory technicians. 

To implement its recommendations, the Commis- 
sion urged a 20-fold increase by 1972 in spending 
on capital expenditures for dental schools, support 
of these schools, fluoridation of community water 
supplies, care for school children and dental re- 
search. 

In dollars and cents, this would mean the na- 
tion would spend about $1 billion a year on these 
matters compared with the present $45 million. 

While recognizing the enormity of its financial 
recommendations, the Commission estimated that 
if all suggested programs were initiated in 1961, the 
peak per capita cost—coming in 1972—would be 
only about $4.80. 

Largest item on the Commission’s proposed 
budget is care for children. This the Commission 
estimates would cost $120 million the first year for 
the first cohort of some 4 million six-year-olds. 


After 1961, the cost would increase gradually over 
11 years, levelling off at an annual total of a little 
over $940 million for the 12th and succeeding years. 

In a foreword to the Commission’s summary re- 
port, Arthur S. Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, praised the dental profession 
for initiating the survey. 

Adams said existence of the present report along 
with earlier studies indicates how seriously the den- 
tal profession has taken its role in society and how 
anxious it has been to improve its services. 

He continued: 

“This willingness of dentistry to expose itself to 
inspection indicates a maturity and conscientious- 
ness deserving high praise.” 

The survey of dentistry was initiated in 1950, 
when dental Jeaders determined need for such a 
study. 

In order to carry out the study, the American 
Dental Association established a committee to in- 
vestigate justification for a survey of the dental 
profession. 

After confirming need for such a survey, the 
committee prepared a comprehensive and detailed 
prospectus. Representatives of the committee and 
the American Dental Association then initiated 
a series of discussions with officials of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education to determine whether 
the Council could undertake responsibility for the 
survey. 

Representatives of the dental profession were 
unanimous that a thoroughly objective study was 
needed and that the commission responsible for its 
direction should represent many sectors of Ameri- 
can society. 

Accordingly, in 1957, the American Council on 
Education appointed a Commission on the Survey 
of Dentistry in the United States under chairman- 
ship of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, who later resigned 
when he became secretary of heaith, education and 
welfare. He was succeeded by Dr. John A, Perkins, 
president of the University of Delaware. 

Members of the Commission in addition to Dr. 
Perkins were: 

Dr. Otto W. Brandhorst, secretary of the Ameri- 
can College of Dentists; George Bugbee, president 
of the Health Information Foundation; W. Howard 
Chase, president of Howard Chase Associates, Inc., 
New York; Anna Fillmore, executive director of the 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York; Dr. Willard 
C, Fleming, dean of University of California School 
of Dentistry, San Francisco. 

Also, Dr. Don W. Gullett, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Dental Association; Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, 
commissioner of health of New York State; Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, chancellor of the University of 
Chicago; Charles P. McCormick, chairman of the 
board of McCormick & Company, Inc., Baltimore; 
Lee W. Minton, vice president of AFL-CIO. 
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Also, Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor of the 
University of California, Los Angeles; Dr. Percy T. 
Phillips, past president of American Dental Associ- 
ation; Philip N. Powers, associate director of the 
Engineering Experiment Station at Purdue Univer- 
sity; Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman of the 
board of Armstrong Cork Company (deceased Oc- 
tober, 1959), and Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
American Council on Education, ex officio. 

The survey was made possible by grants to the 
American Council on Education from W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Louis 
W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, and Ameri- 
can Dental Association. The section relating to 
auxiliary personnel was printed in the January, 1961 
issue of this publication. 


Accepted Dental Remedies, 1961, is the twenty- 
sixth edition of a book that has become widely 
recognized as a handbook of dental therapeutics. 
The book is used extensively in the dental schools 
but its principal function is to provide the prac- 
icing dentist with information on the usefulness of 
drugs in dentistry. It further serves to alert the 
dentist to special problems that may be encountered 
when a patient seeks dental service while receiving 
medication or treatment by a physician, Emphasis 
is placed upon the importance of cooperation be- 
tween the dentist and physician when the patient 
gives a history of diabetes, cardiovascular disease or 
of medication with such potent drugs as the corti- 
coids, 


The revised edition contains expanded sections 
on dental therapeutics. The monographs have been 
reviewed by the Council and its consultants and 
have been rewritten in the light of current scien- 
tific information. The chapter on “Fluoride Com- 
pounds” has been revised and expanded to include 
a discussion of the physiology of fluorides, fluori- 
dated water, dietary fluoride supplements, topical 
application of fluorides, with particular reference to 
sodium fluoride solutions, stannous fluoride solu- 
tions and dentifrices which contain stannous fluo- 
ride. No changes have been made in the format 
which has proven so popular in the past several 
years. 

As in earlier editions, Accepted Dental Remedies, 
1961 includes information concerning drugs of rec- 
ognized value in dentistry, drugs of uncertain status 
more recently proposed for use by the dentist, and 
some drugs once employed extensively but now gen- 
erally regarded as obsolete. Only brands of drugs 
which the Council has accepted as of demonstrated 
value in dentistry are listed. 

Accepted Dental Remedies, 1961, contains 244 
pages, including the provisions for acceptance of 


products, a general index, a distributors’ index, an _ 


index of current reports from the Council and the 
Division of Chemistry, and an index of more recent 
reports on products not listed in the book, includ- 
ing those classified in Groups B, C and D. The 
book sells for $3.00 a copy and is now available 
from the Order Department of the American Dental 
Association. 


THE COURTSHIP OF HIPPOCRATES 


The composition by a physician of an historical 
novel whose principal character is a physician is an 
infrequent experience. Frank Slaughter’s story of St. 
Luke is a notable example. Wilder Penfield’s enroll- 
ment in this exclusive club has just been announced.’ 
The Torch, a story of Hippocrates in ancient Greece 
25 centuries ago, has been expertly told by the emi- 
nent neurosurgeon from McGill University. Pen- 
field’s formal education at the Universities of Prince- 
ton, Oxford, and Johns Hopkins, with the proper 
emphasis on the humanities and the classics, was 
strengthened by diligent historical research of an- 
cient Greece. The investigations began in 1954 and 
were concluded by the publication of the book in 
recent weeks. Historians, archeologists and other 
scholars were consulted. The author visited Greece 
and Asia Minor on two sabbaticals, not only to ob- 
tain firsthand information but to become so imbued 
with Greek philosophy and the Greek view of life 
as to better interpret the life and time of Hippoc- 
rates two and one-half millennia later, Greece, of all 
ancient lands, has retained many attributes charac- 
teristic of its Golden Age. Except for Athens, Greece 


has suffered less from the impact of modern civiliza- 
tion and has retained more of the past than any 
other culture in the cradle of civilization. Penfield’s 
novel reflects the serenity, the scholarship, the love 
of the arts, scientific progress, and the spirit of free- 
dom—intrinsic traits of ancient Greece? 

The author of an historical novel begins with 
singular advantages over a biographer. The latter 
recounts only facts; the novelist is permitted great 
liberties, and imagination is not restricted. Penfield 
has exploited his opportunities, Little is known of 
the family life of Hippocrates. It is generally held 
that his father, Heracleides, was a physician as were 
his two sons, Thessalus and Dracon, and his son-in- 
law, Polybus. There. is no record of his wife’s name. 
Penfield filled the void and selected Daphne. The 
author saw the young woman described as Daphne 


1 Penfield, W.: The Torch, Boston, Little Brown 
& Co., Ltd., 1960. 

2Plutarch: The Rise and Fall of Athens: Nine 
Greek Lives, translated by I. Scott-Kilvert, Middle- 
sex, England: Penguin Books, Ltd., 1960. 
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on a crowded street in modern Athens, ‘The perfect 
Grecian profile, the delicate beauty and grace that 
so delighted the sculptors of classical times. It was 
beauty that would have arrested the attention of a 
preoccupied physician in any age.” In order to asso- 
ciate the medicine of Cnidus and Cos closely, Pen- 
field describes Daphne as the daughter of Euro- 
phon, the leader of the Asclepiads of Cnidus. Al- 
though the Cnidian and Coan schools of medicine 
were competitive, intermarriage of the families of 
the leaders of the two schools enhances the emo- 
tional intrigue. Hippocrates’ appearance as de- 
scribed by the neurosurgeon is derived in part by 
inference from what is known of his character. The 
head of Hippocrates most likely to be authentic is 
in the Villa Albani in Rome. It is a portrait study 
of the work of a sculptor of the 5th century B.C. 
Credence is given to the authenticity since it re- 
sembles certain coins that bear the likeness of Hip- 
pocrates, 

The great contributions of Hippocrates are clev- 
erly revealed in the novel. The perfect physician 
conceived of disease as an interaction of the organ- 
ism in the environment. He discarded the mysticism 
that blindly bound the past to the present. With 
Hippocrates, medicine became a science; no longer 
was it a mystical cult. While the school at Cnidus 
stresses diagnosis, the Coans were more interested in 
prognosis. Penfield injects into the novel a discus- 
sion of the sacred disease, epilepsy, quoting di- 
rectly from the writings of Hippocrates; the effects 
of the emotions on the psyche: “The cause of dis- 
ease and the cause of unhappiness are often to be 
found in the patient’s immediate environment as 
well as in the climate, the season, the air, and the 
place”; the proper management of a fracture of the 
hip; the hippocratic facies: “In acute fever .. . if 
the hands move to and fro before the face, seeking 
in the void, gathering the straw of the bed into 


pellets, picking at the coverings, detaching objects 
from the walls of the room—these movements con- 
stitute so many signs suggesting a fatal termina- 
tion”; and the preparation of the Hippocratic Oath. 
The plane tree in Cos is discussed at some length. 
During the four centuries that Cos was occupied by 
the Turks, it was venerated as the gathering place 
for Hippocrates and his pupils. The conquering 
Turks built a mosque near the tree. Penfield be- 
lieves it to be many centuries old. A tree on the 
neighboring island of Rhodes that is authenticated 
at 400 years of age appears no more than a sapling 
as compared with the tree at Cos. 

Hippocrates traveled throughout Greece. It is 
reasonable to believe that he attended patients oc- 
casionally in the Great Temple of Aesculapius 
(Asclepius) at Epidaurus on the Peloponnesus since 
the Temple at Cos probably was not built until 
after his death. A spring is still flowing through the 
wall of the lower terrace. This furnishes water to 
the modern village of Cos. Penfield places the villa 
of the chief magistrates of the island on the site of 
the Asclepeion. The manner of consultation in the 
Temple of Aesculapius appears thoroughly authen- 
ticated. The afflicted visited the temple and slept 
one or two nights in the hallowed walls. ‘Treatment 
was recommended on the basis of their dreams in 
the temple, supplemented by clinical observations. 
If a cure was achieved, a votive offering was in 
order. A large snake was part of the ritual of the 
temple by the priest-physician. The symbol has 
been retained in the caduceus. 

The plot in the novel is well conceived and su- 
perbly developed by the author. It is predicted that 
the tale will be widely read, both within and out- 
side the medical profession. It reflects glory on the 
father of medicine as well as upon a distinguished 
neurosurgeon adopted by Canada after formal 
education in the United States and England. 


Resources for the Constituent Organization 


(Continued from page 120) 


bers. The national organization could set 
up a Scientific Committee whose purpose 
would be to explore the possibilities of re- 
search projects in the field, this could be 
made up of students and active members 
working together. This committee could be 
used as a resource committee for material 
for articles for THE JOURNAL. 

These are all ideas which could easily 
be expanded and added to. They represent 
for the most part my own personal ideas 


and those of the junior members from the 
University of California. They are designed 
for the most part to show that if the active 
hygienists are to remain interested in 
furthering their profession and if the pro- 
fession is interested in furthering itself, 
new ideas and new methods need to be 
tested. An active, interested student, if 
guided properly and stimulated, can be one 
of the greatest potentials a profession can 
develop. 
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News From 
The Schools 


Compiled and edited by 


MARGARET RyAn, Associate Editor 


CAREER’S DAY HELD AT OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Thirteen hundred Ohio high school students at- 
tended the March eleventh Career’s Day of the 
Ohio State University Health Center. Of the eleven 
departments participating, Dental Hygiene was 
rated second of interest to the students. 

Initiation for new members to Sigma Phi Alpha 
was held on April nineteenth. Those initiated were 
senior students Susan Bock, Roberta Clark, Sandra 
Helm, Linda Meisel, Sue Potter, and Cynthia 
Sunseri. Dr. John R. Wilson, Associate Dean of the 
Dental School, was awarded honorary membership, 
and Mrs. Joyce Metzger was elected to faculty mem- 
bership. The new members were guests of Sigma 
Phi Alpha at a luncheon given during Post College 
Assembly. 

The annual Post College Assembly was held on 
April nineteenth and twentieth. Senior dental hy- 
giene students presented table clinics centered 
around “Dental Hygiene Disneyland.” Committee 
chairmen were Sue Helwig, Tomorrowland; Peggy 
Neville, Adventureland; Sandy Caldwell, Career- 
land; Charlice Golden, Fallacyland; Rita Davis, 
Good and Plentyland; and Davina Cohen, Kiddie- 
land. Linda Meisel was program chairman. 

All seniors were invited to the dental hygiene 
luncheon held during post College Assembly. This 
gave the students an opportunity to meet graduate 
dental hygienists from all areas of the state. Also, 
the Ohio State Dental Hygienists’ Association gave 
a tea in the College of Dentistry to honor senior 
students. 

On the evening of April twenty-sixth, the Colum- 
bus Dental Hygienists’ Association invited the senior 
students to a meeting and tea held at the Psi 
Omega dental fraternity house. A panel: “So You're 
a Dental Hygienist,” was presented by graduate 
dental hygienists. 

The Junior American Dental Hygienists’ Associ- 
ation held two spring meetings. On May ninth the 
program included a uniform style show. The guest 
speaker for the May twenty-third meeting was 


Charles M. Pfersick, D.D.S. He discussed hypnosis 
and its application to dentistry. 

Alpha Kappa Gamma held its Founders’ Day 
Banquet in March. General Neal A. Harper was 
guest speaker at the event. In May the chapter held 
its annual Recognition Banquet. The senior stu- 
dents were honored guests. Awards were presented 
to Sue Cumbow for contributing the most to Alpha 
Kappa Gamma, and to Susan Lambert Bock and 
Linda Meisel for the highest academic standing in 
the senior class. 

The capping ceremony of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity School of Dental Hygiene was held on May 


twenty-first. Sixty-six seniors received their lavender’ 


bands. The Dental Hygiene Instructors, assisted by 
the seniors, capped seventy-eight freshmen. Deacon- 
ess Pastor, Homie Clark, of the Chapel Hill Church 
in Antioch, Ohio delivered the invocation and 
benediction. Miss Ruth Weimer, Associate Dean of 
Women, was guest speaker. The Dental Choir, com- 
posed of dental and dental hygiene students, sang 
several selections for the program, The ceremony 
included presental of keys and certificates to the 
new members of Sigma Phi Alpha. At the tea which 
followed parents had the opportunity to meet fac- 
ulty members and classmates. 

ELEANOR McCREERY 

ANN NEELY 


UNIversITY OF TEXAS STUDENTS 
PRESENT CLINICS AT STATE 
MEETING 


On May second, the annual Alumni Day of the 
Unipersity of Texas Dental Branch was held at the 
school. In conjunction with this event, the dental 
and dental hygiene students presented table clinics. 
The table clinics presented by the dental hygiene 
students were: “The Role of the Hygienist in the 
Prevention of Rampant Caries,” “The Use and Ef- 
fect of Dental Floss,” “The Psychological Use of 
Color in the Dental Office,” and “The Role of the 
Hygienist in the Prevention of Periodontal Disease.” 
All members of the second year class participated. 

The following day, the clinics were moved to the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston and presented at the 
Fighty-First Session of the Texas Dental Associa- 
tion. The table clinics were also attended by mem- 
bers of the Texas Dental Hygienists’ Association. 

BetH BLOCKER 


PENNSYLVANIA ALUMN& 
REUNION 


On February seventeenth the University of Penn- 
sylvania capping exercises were held. Mrs. Gladys 
Sheaffer Myers, a prominent graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on “Preparing for the Count Down.” 

Recently, some of the senior students took part 
in a cancer program which is being given by the 
dental faculty in the city hospitals. The students 
felt privileged to participate in the program. 
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FRESHMAN STUDENTS, 


PRESENTED BY 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


TABLE CLINIC 


The annual weekend reunion of the Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania 
was held on April twenty-first and twenty-second, 
The program began with greetings from Dr. Berry 
and Dean Burket. Refresher lectures included a dis- 
cussion of the uses of tranquilizing drugs and their 
role in the dental office, by Dr. G, Victor Rossi, Di- 
rector of the Department of Pharmacology of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. Dr. 
Regina Flesh, Research Associate to the Dental 
School, lectured on: “Management of the Emo- 
tional Problems in the Dental Office.” 

The weekend included a luncheon at the Evans 
House Dormitory. The theme was the “Mad Hat- 
ter.” A contest of the prettiest and “Dental Hy- 
giene Goes To Your Head” hats was held, with 
the lovely and fantastic creations vying for the 
coveted prizes: ceramic plaques made by Robera 
Throne and the Visual Aids Department. The Class 
of 1961 was welcomed into the Alumna Association. 
The students reciprocated with a skit: a dental 
pardoy on “Cinderella,” both witty and professional. 

Mrs. Mary E. Cyr, President, and the Alumne 
Board were responsible for the reunion, 


NORTHWESTERN STUDENTS VISIT 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


During the Chicago Dental Society Mid-Winter 
meeting the Senior students presented an exhibit 
on “The Caries Activity Tests.” Over 300 post cards 
were sent to the dentists who participated in the 
Snyder and Lactobacillus tests. The clinic was also 
presented at the Northwestern Homecoming Day by 
Doris Koerber and Leila Feinberg. 

On May seventh, the Freshmen were capped at 
the Eleventh Annual Capping Ceremony. Dr. James 
C. McLeod, Dean of Students at the Evanston Cam- 
pus, was guest speaker. Miss Patricia Baggot was 
soloist. 

Officers of the 1961-1962 school year were elected 
at the last meeting of the Junior American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. The new officers are: Terri 


Epucation 
FOR 
\ HILOREN 


SENIOR STUDENTS’ TABLE CLINIC, 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Mulcay, President; Sue Sullivan, Vice President, 
Alberta Hap, Secretary; Dixie Clear, Treasurer; 
Judy Karmel, Historian; Chris Jager, Social Chair- 
man; and Marilyn Miles, JADHA Representative. 
Initiation was held on May eighth. 

The Senior students visited Marquette Univer- 
sity'’s Dental Hygiene School. They also toured the 
office of the American Dental Association and Cook 
County Hospital. 


BAYLOR STUDENTS PARTICIPATE 
IN STATE MEETING 


Members of the Freshman and Sophomore dental 
hygiene classes of Baylor presented table clinics at 
the Texas State Dental Convention, held in Hous- 
ton. The seniors, Sandra Davis, Pat Jennings, Judy 
Sagely, Jan Cabbell and Pat Hogan, presented a 
clinic on Dental Education for Children, Barbara 
Frush, Beverly Thompson and Becky Hooker of the 
Freshman class demonstrated correct and incorrect 
toothbrushing methods, 

The Freshmen presented the Seniors with ribbons 
for their caps at a dinner, held at the Luau Room 
at Love Field Airport on May tenth. Miss Pat Jen- 
nings, President of the Junior American Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association was honored at Hygienists of 
the Year at Baylor. 

The Seniors held their final class party at a dude 
ranch outside of Dallas on May fourteenth. Grad- 
uation was held at the Cliff Temple Baptist Church 
on June fifth. Senior dental students and dental 
hygiene students were guests at a luncheon at the 
Roof Garden of the Adolphus Hotel Tower on 
graduation day. 

ANN WILLIAMS 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL HYGIENE 
On Sunday, February 12, 1961, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University’s School of Oral Hygiene held its 
annual Capping ceremony. The program included 
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a welcoming address by Dr. Peter Sammartino, 
President of the university, and Marinus C, Galenti, 
Dean of the Teaneck Campus, The introduction 
was delivered by the president of the Sophomore 
class, Barbara McCamphill and was followed by a 
speech on the meaning of capping by Dr. Walter 
H. Mosmann, Professor of Orthodontics. Mrs. Lu- 
cille C. Casanova, Assistant Director of the School 
of Oral Hygiene, administered the charge to the 
freshman class and the Dental Hygiene oath. Dr. 
Walter A. Wilson, Dean of the Dental School, gave 
an address on “Dental Hygiene” and the ceremony 
was concluded with the Benediction which was 
given by Reverend T., W. Beiderweiden. 

As each freshman was capped by her sister sopho- 
more, she received a long stemmed red rose, ‘The 
ceremony was attended by 400 friends, relatives, 
and members of the faculty. A reception followed 
the ceremony and coffee and cake were served. 

SUSAN J. SEPLOWITZ 


Honors DAy AT VERMONT 


The University of Vermont Dental Hygiene Club 
was fortunate enough to have Dr, Paul Heininger, 
D.D.S., as guest speaker at its February 21st meet- 
ing. Dr. Heininger brought slides with him which 
were taken on his summer trip to Europe. He also 
gave a very interesting talk while the slides were 
viewed. 


On April 15, our club also put up exhibitions and 


displays for U.V.M.’s annual High School Day. Miss 
Mintzer gave a talk on proper toothbrushing; Miss 
Woodbury showed the procedure for making plaster 
models; senior and freshman girls were hostesses; the 
displays on diet, the elements of a prophylaxis and 
careers in Dental Hygiene were done by Senior stu- 
dents; talks were given on x-ray technique, wax 
carving of teeth, drawing of teeth and the techniques 
of oral prophylaxis (these were all given with dem- 
onstrations). 

May first marked Honors Day at U.V.M. and the 
School of Dental Hygiene was by no means left out. 
Our school has been granted the Phi chapter of 
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STUDENT DENTAL HYGIENIST DEMONSTRATES TOOTH- 
BRUSHING AS PART OF HIGH SCHOOL DAy AT UNIVER- 
SITY OF VERMONT. 


Sigma Phi Alpha and its members were announced 
at this time. Named to the society were Miss Jacque- 
line Ryer and Miss Mary Ploof. Honored as some - 
of U.V.M.’s “Blue Chip Stocks” or honor students 
were Miss Mary Ploof of the Senior class and Mrs. 
Virginia Delorme of the Freshman class. 

The capping of the Class of 1962 was held on Sun- 
day, May 7 at the Terrill Building. Guest speaker 
was Miss Carlita Phelps, Former Trustee of the 
American Dental Hygienists Association. She spoke 
on the need for good Dental Hygienists and the 
qualities necessary to be a good Hygienist. Short 
talks were also given by Mr. Lyman S, Rowell, Dean 
of Administration at U.V.M., Dr. Wadi I. Sawabini, 
D.D.S., Director of the School of Dental Hygiene, 
and Miss Phyllis M. Quinby, Assistant Director of 
School of Dental Hygiene. The Senior women then 
proceeded to cap their little sisters of the Freshman 
class. Each Freshman and her big sister were intro- 
duced by Miss Norma Emerick, Instructor in Dental 
Hygiene. Refreshments were provided by Mrs. Paul 
Heininger, Instructor in Dental Hygiene. 

Next year’s officers for the club were named as 
follows: President, Miss Janet Arthur; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Virginia Weymouth; Reporter, Miss 
Gail Lever and Social Chairman, Miss Jeanne Bon- 
neau. 

MARY PLOOF 


PUGET SOUND—The Bellingham- 
Whatcom Health District is seeking a den- 
tal hygienist for prophylaxis and educa- 
tional work with children. Eligibility for 
state license required. Salary range $4,764 
to $5,652, excellent fringe benefits. Pro- 
gressive community in scenic location. In- 
quire: Personnel Officer, Washington State 
Health Department, Smith Tower, Seattle. 
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Compiled and edited by Run Vicror, Associate Editor 


News of District I 


The Annual Meeting of each state of District I 
is being held in May or June. Business meetings, 
luncheons and scientific sessions are on the agenda. 

One of the main projects in the various states is 
the motivation of non-members into becoming 
members. Perhaps one answer is forming compo- 
nent associations. Maine and New Hampshire are 
studying this phase. Massachusetts is planning on 
dividing into more districts. The idea of all this is 
to give the hygienists an opportunity to attend 
monthly or quarterly meetings without having to 
travel many miles during the winter season. Per- 
haps more hygienists will be encouraged to join the 
Association. We hope so. A lot of thought and 
planning are being put into this effort by dedicated 
members who are anxious to give all hygienists an 
opportunity to become active members. 

A new School of Dental Hygiene is to be opened 
in the fall at Westbrook Junior College in Maine. 
Congratulations, Westbrook, May you have many 
successful years in front of you. 

The 2nd New England District Meeting is 
planned for Sept. 30, 1961, to be held in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Speakers, a luncheon and a 
discussion period are on the program. Our first 
meeting, held last year, was a very successful one, 
and we are looking forward to a repeat perform- 
ance. Perhaps in a few years we can enlarge our 
meetings to become an Atlantic Coast Conference. 

DorotHy BourDEAU, 
Trustee, District I 


Northern California 


The 19th Annual Meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia State Dental Hygienists’ Association at the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in San Francisco April 16 and 
17, heads our list of 1961 activities. Thoughtful 
planning, a comprehensive, stimulating program 
and excellent attendance guaranteed the special 
success of this meeting, Anne Foley, President, con- 
ducted the official opening followed by the invoca- 
tion presented by Jeanette Beeson, Past President, 
N.C.S.D.H.A. The A.D.H.A. Trustee’s report was 
then given by Mrs. Irene Murphy, Trustee for Dis- 
trict XI, who informed us of the current news of 
our National Association. 

During the first business session, our President's 
report revealed plans for a speaker’s bureau which 
will enable us to meet any call for special programs 
concerning our profession. Preceding the election 
of new officers which followed, Miss Foley received 
a standing ovation recognizing her excellence in 
leadership as our president this year. Installed the 
following day by Dr. March Fong in a candlelight 
ceremony were our new Officers: Kathryn Hansen, 
President; Lois Braga, President Elect; Lois Peel, 
Secretary; Charlotte Crain, Treasurer; and Gail 
McDonald, Editor. 

The Annual Luncheon this year honored the 
Dental Hygiene senior class of the University of 
California. Our guest speaker, Professor of Speech 
Therapy, University of the Pacific, Halvor P, Han- 
son, Ph.D., interested everyone with his subject: 
“The Understanding Parent Makes the Difference.” 
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MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL HyGleNists’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL LUNCHEON—MAY, 1961 


“A New Era in Dentistry,” a panel coordinated 
by Jean Poupard, Assistant Chairman, Division of 
Dental Hygiene, University of California, composed 
our afternoon session, with outstanding contribu- 
tions by each member. The panelists and subjects 
were: Jean Peterson, B.S., D.H., Private Practice, 
Sacramento, “Ultrasonics”; Harold A. Santos, D.D.S., 
Clinical Instructor in Periodontology, School of 
Dentistry, University of California, “High Speed 
Scalers”; Howard Myers, D.D.S., M.S., Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Oral Biology, School of Dentis- 
try, University of California, “Fluorides in Solu- 
tion”; and Jack L. Rosenberg, D.D.S., Lecturer in 
Dental Psychology, School of Dentistry, University 
of California, “Audiac.” 

Concluding the first day was the Reference Com- 
mittee Meeting which reviewed the reports of the 
officers and committees, 

Monday’s program began with a lecture by James 
A. Campbell, D.D.S., Chairman, Department of 
Roentgenology, College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
His topic was: “Radiation, Recent Concepts.” The 
reference committee report and the second business 


session followed and included official greetings from . 


Joseph B. Weeden, D.D.S., President California 
Dental Association. 

The afternoon, and final speaker was Ruth 
Huenneman, D.Sc., Associate Professor of Public 
Health Nutrition, School of Public Health, Uni- 
versity of California. Her subject: “New Concepts 
of Nutrition.” 

Concluding our 1961 Annual Meeting were five 
table clinics: Delta Component Society, clinicians 
Helen DeGroat and Marjorie Watson, “Fighting 
Fatigue”; San Francisco Component Society, clini- 


cian Ann Cunningham, “Comparisons of Commer- 
cial Stain Removers in Respect to Discoloration on 
the Teeth”; East Bay Component Society, clinicians 
Louise Balthes, Leona Fons, and Verlie Skene, 
“Dental Health Education Materials”; Peninsula 
Component Society, clinicians Charlotte Crain, 
Gwendolyn Ginn, and Jean Shuh, “Hidden Truths”; 
and the Dental Hygiene Students, University of 
California, clinicians Sharron Burpee and Louise 
Granath, “Doctor, Do You Really Known Your 
Child?” 

Other 1961 activities include the University of 
California Dental Alumni Meeting at the St. Fran- 
cis Hotel, January 22 and 23, of which Gail Mc- 
Donald chairmanned the Dental Hygiene program. 
Featured speakers-were Dr. Lowell Peterson discuss- 
ing “Diet, Nutrition, and Periodontal Disease,” and 
Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan whose topic was “Under- 
standing our Nutritional Status.” 

February 25 and 26 marked the dates for the Dis- 
trict XI meeting at the Hilton Inn in San Francisco. 
Workshops were conducted and a lively exchange 
of ideas among the component representatives was 
of great benefit and resulted in renewed enthusiasm 
for all. 

Reports from our five component societies indi- 
cate they have been very busy, with special em- 
phasis on scientific programs. 

San Francisco component has featured profes- 
sional speakers each month that include Dr. Donald 
Mythen, dentist and doctor of pharmacy, who em- 
phasized effects of drugs our patients may be tak- 
ing and their effects on our dental hygiene proce- 
dures; Dr. Craig Woolman, “Hypnosis”; Mrs. Ruth 
O'Neil, pediatric nurse, “Psychological Aspects of 
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DENTAL HYGIENE STUDENTS PRESENTED THE TABLE CLINICS AT THE STATE MEETING, MARCH 8 


Visits to the Dentist by Children”; and Dr, John 
Rooks, Executive Secretary of the California Dental 
Association, “Liability.” 

Peninsula Component has held all of their meet- 
ings in the Recreation Room in Mountain View. 
Their January speaker, Dr. A. R. Bigler, Physician 
from Los Altos, spoke on “First Aid.” In March, 
Dr. James A. Campbell, practicing dentist from 
Hayward presented “Radiation Protection for Den- 
tistry”; and May 16 was a combination social and 
election dinner at the home of Mrs. Alleen Winch. 

Redwood Component in February participated in 
a career day sponsored for all high school seniors 
by the Women’s Medical Auxiliary of Sonoma 
County demonstrating the Dental Hygienist’s activi- 
ties in the office and describing the Dental Hygiene 
curriculum. They also had a luncheon meeting June 
3 in Marin County. 

East Bay Component met .March 8 at the San 
Leandro Community Library with James Oliver, 
Estate Analyst, Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, speaking on “Estate Planning,” and on 
May 2 at the Bow and Bell Restaurant in Oakland 
for a business and social meeting with a raffle of a 
merchandise order to raise money for the Millbury 
Loan Fund. June 1, Dr. Tom Curtis lectured to 
their group and showed a movie on “Cleft Palate.” 

Delta Component has met monthly with interest- 
ing programs. With “Dental Health” as the theme, 
and the dental hygienists acting as consultants, 
their February 4 meeting was held in conjunction 
with the Public Health seminar at Stockton City 
College. At the Del Prado, Sacramento, on March 
11, they had as their honored guests their dental 
assistants and a program “Teaching Aids in Nu- 
trition.” May 13 at the Big Horn Restaurant in Rio 


Vista a D.V.M. spoke to their group on “Animal 
Dentistry.” 
LinpA Liscom 


Oregon 


The Oregon State Dental Hygienists’ Association 
began the year of 1961 with its annual January 
“White Elephant” dinner meeting, held at the 
Three Star Restaurant in Portland. This meeting 
also included a presentation of silver bowls to each 
of the past presidents of our State organization. 

February found members of the scientific sessions 
committee, chairman, Miss Anne Hawkins, busy 
preparing an exhibit to be presented in conjunc- 
tion with National Children’s Dental Health Week. 
The exhibit, held Feb, 11th at Portland’s new Lloyd 
Shopping Center, followed the theme “A Smile is to 
Keep” with the aid of posters and a mechanically 
driven “wheel of good dental health,” inspired by 
Mrs. Hulda Anderson, and with tooth brush demon- 
strations given by student hygienists from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Dental School. 

The annual meeting of the Oregon State Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held March 8 at the 
Masonic Temple in Portland, Oregon, with our 
1960 president, Miss Roberta Collver, presiding. 
New Officers were elected at this time, they are: 
Mrs. Sidney Aplin, president; Mrs. Helen Ruhlman, 
president elect; Mrs. Carol Bosomworth, Secretary; 
Mrs. Shirley Silke, treasurer; and Miss Roberta 
Collver, trustee. Following the meeting, a luncheon 
was held at the Park Heathman Hotel. The main 
speaker was Commander G. H. Lathrop, Seattle, 
whose topic was “Freedom on Trial.” This was very 
timely and interesting to everyone. The afternoon 
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was spent attending the table clinics being pre- 
sented at the Masonic Temple. 

A postgraduate course in periodontics was held 
May 15th at the University of Oregon Dental 
School, with approximately thirty-five hygienists 
from Oregon and Washington attending. The eve- 
ning before was spent at the home of Mrs. Sue 
Olson with those attending the course getting ac- 
quainted and re-acquainted. Dr. Grupe, Head of 
the Department of Periodontology at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Dental School, and Dr. J. W. Gal- 
lagher, Professor of Periodontics at the University 
of Washington Dental School, conducted the course. 

Pat VAAGE 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
along with the Fones School of Dental Hygiene, 
jointly sponsored the Third Annual Post Graduate 
Refresher Program at the University of Bridgeport 
on April 12, 1961. Mr, Arthur T. Heubner, Health 
Physicist for the state of Connecticut, demonstrated 
“Radiation Protection in the Dental Office”; Mr. 
David Cannon, Eastman Kodak Company, spoke on 
“Special Radiodontic Procedures”; Dr. Melvin L. 
Morris, Associate Clinical Professor of Dentistry, 
Columbia University, presented his program on 
“Periodontal Instrumentation.” The course, under 
the direction of Ethel Swimmer, Refresher Course 
Chairman, had eighty-six in attendance. 

The New Haven Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
always an active component group, had another 
busy and successful year, A most successful bridge 
and fashion show for the benefit of its scholarship 
fund was held on April 12. Refresher lectures with 
an opportunity for practical participation are being 
planned. Children’s Dental Health Week was ob- 
served with a poster exhibit in the downtown area. 
Many New Haven hygienists have volunteered to 
donate their services for the new dental assistants 
course at the Eli Whitney Technical Training 
School. 

The Connecticut School Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation met for its spring meeting in Hartford 
on Thursday, May 10, with Mrs. Ann Degnan 
presiding. After the business meeting, Ida May 
Maher’s film The Happy Story was shown. Mrs. 
Cecelia Seremet has been most active as repre- 
sentative to the Connecticut Advisory School Health 
Council. ‘The Advisory Council is a working or- 
ganization composed of all the health agencies 
and all the education associations in the state. 
Recommendations from this council have become 
the health procedures followed in all of the schools 
in Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Association 
concluded its year’s activities at its forty-sixth an- 
nual convention in Hartford on May 10 and 11, 
with Mrs. Shirley Spiltoir, presiding. Dr. Edward 
Deming spoke on “Surgical Aspects of Harelip and 
Cleft Palate”; Dr. Henry P. Kolakowski, whose sub- 


Officers of the CDHA are shown (above) honoring 
trustees of the American Dental Hygienists’ Associ- 
ation, Left: Mrs, Mary Atice Curtis, Treasurer; 
MIss JOSEPHINE GUERIERI, Secretary; Mrs, EILEEN 
BRENNAN, Vice-President; Mrs. SHIRLEY SPILTOIR, 
President; Miss EvHEL SWIMMER, outgoing Trustee, 
District II, and Mrs. RENA CHERNICK, of Rhode 
Island, present Trustee District II. 


Dr. MICHAEL ZAZZARO, President of the Connecticut 
State Dental Association, and Mrs. SHIRLEY SPILTOIR, 
President of the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation shown at the CDHA mid-winter meeting. 


ject was “Role of the Prosthodontist in the Treat- 
ment of Cleft Palate” followed; and Dr. Edward D. 
Mysak concluded the seminar with his talk on 
“Cleft Palate and Speech Rehabilitation.” Rev. 
Russell Camp, chaplain of the Wethersfield state 
prison was the luncheon speaker. On Thursday, 
election and installation of officers was held. Dr. 
Adolph Bushell chose as his topic, “Healing In- 
fected Teeth with Root Canal Fillings.” Many 
thanks go to Joan Kapla, convention chairman, and 
her hard working committee: Joan Ottowitz, 
Josephine Guerieri, Arline Greenbaum, Ann Lar- 
sen, Dolores Kulakowski and Muriel Jensen. 
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At the Convention Luncheon, left to right, are: Dr. 
EARL ALLEN NELSON, Secretary of Minnesota State 
Board of Dental Examiners; DARLENE CHESNEY, Past 
president (1960-61) of MDHA; Dixie Scotes, New 
president of MDHA installed that day. 


Minnesota 


Our January meeting was held on the University 
of Minnesota campus and was planned especially 
for our Junior members. A panel discussed the 
many opportunities for the dental hygienist. There 
were members representing each of these fields: the 
multiple girl office; the part-time two-job hygienist, 
the pedodontal hygienist; the one-girl office; teach- 
ing; public health; the periodontal hygienist; and 
the dental hygienist in the schools. 

February was Dental Health Week, and we are 
pleased to report some of our hygienists volunteered 
their services to help promote good oral hygiene. 
We even produced a new TV star, Mrs. Betty Wal- 
ters, She appeared on two television shows: Clancy 
the Cop and Captain Kangaroo. Mrs. Walters in- 
structed Clancy on proper brushing. 

Our February meeting was a joint meeting of 
dental hygienists and dental assistants. The speaker 
was Dr. Norman Holte from Minneapolis, who 
spoke to us on poisons and emergency treatment to 
help prevent casualties. 

April is convention time! Our speakers were: Mrs. 
Lillian Dahl, who is on the staff at the University 
of Indiana, and Dr. Robert E. Lee, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. Our noon luncheon was held at the Nor- 
mandy Hotel, at which time our new officers were 
installed. They are: President, Dixie Scoles; Presi- 
dent-Elect, Judy Hanson; Vice-President, Betty 
Walters; Recording Secretary, Kathy Lindig; Treas- 
urer, Barbara Jennings; Corresponding Secretary, 
Linda Dolan; Trustee, Marjorie Kronke. We had 
a special guest at the luncheon whom we are al- 
ways happy to see and welcome at many of our 
functions, Tillie Ginsburg. The afternoon was filled 
with several very interesting table clinics. The win- 
ning clinic was The Mentally Retarded Patient by 
Mrs. Vivian Lundeen. 

Many of the girls in our group are looking for- 
ward to another exciting and informative District 
VIII Workshop. The Illinois girls are hosts this 
year, having selected July 15 and 16 for the busy 
weekend. We were thrilled to find that the lovely 


place we are to visit is The Wagon Wheel Lodge in 
Rockton, Illinois. I’m sure Minnesota will be well 
represented at our workshop. 
These are only highlights of our year. We’ve had 
a wonderful, busy year. 
LinpA DOLAN 


Kansas 


We are all proud of Kansas and her part in 
Children’s Dental Health Week this year. Fifty-five 
cities in forty-three counties contacted newspapers, 
twenty cities utilized radio and television, thirty 
cities gave talks and showed films, eighteen cities 
promoted fluoride, and outdoor billboards and bus 
cards were used. 

In Wichita, the hygienists took an active part. 
The girls who gave educational talks in the public 
schools and did a splendid job were: Lenora Jacka, 
Pat Abshier, Kay Thomas, Louise Hodge, La Vada 
Wilks, and Alice Rogers. Donna Houser made fif- 
teen health displays for main department stores 
downtown and twenty posters for visual education. 
The Dental Assistants and Auxiliary took care of 
outlying areas and shopping centers; the Dentists, 
billboards and bus posters. 

The Wichita study group met once a month this 
year and had as their topic of study, Histology and 
Pathology of The Mouth. A different Dentist spoke 
each month, some presenting slides with their talks. 
In June, there will be a dinner with election of 
officers for the coming year to follow. 

Twelve girls took the Red Cross First Aid course 
in February and March. 

The Lawrence and Topeka girls meet together 
once a month; some of the topics were: Dental 
Health Education To Patients, Orthodontia and 
Speech Therapy. In December they had a Christ- 
mas party and will close out the year with a picnic. 

Kansas now has a membership of thirty-nine. 

MARTHA KNUDSEN 
Virginia 

The seventh annual meeting of the Virginia 
Dental Hygienists’ Association was held April go to 
May 3, 1961, at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia. Activities began with registration and a 
Board meeting on Sunday. A coffee hour, Monday 
morning started the business activities of the open- 
ing business session. The annual luncheon was the 
highlight of the meeting. Our speaker was Dr. 
Moffett Bowman, President of the Virginia Dental 
Examining Board. His topic, “Future of Dental Ex- 
amining Boards,” was very timely, We were pleased 
to have as our guest Dr. Harry Lyons, Dean of the 
Dental College, Medical College of Virginia, who 
told us of some of the problems of establishing a 
school of Dental Hygiene and Dental Assisting. 
Who knows, but maybe, someday, there will be a 
happy solution. Others present included, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Luckmann, Trustee District V, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry A. Swanson, Dr, A. G. Paulsen, one of our 
speakers during the afternoon session; our four ad- 
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visors from the Virginia Dental Association, Dr. G. 
Bogikes, Alexandria; Dr. Wm. B. Costenbader, Nor- 
folk; Dr. J. P. Grove, Roanoke; Dr. Robert Fultz, 
who represented the President of the Virginia State 
Dental Association, and Mrs. Edith Cave, President- 
Elect of the Virginia Dental Assistants. Our after- 
noon program had two very interesting speakers, 
Dr. Peter Triani, Director Dental Health, Depart- 
ment of Health speaking on “A Program for Dental 
Health Education in Virginia,” and Dr. Albert G. 
Paulsen, Falls Church, Va., ‘Preventive Periodontics 
Starts with the Child.” 

Tuesday’s activities saw the completion of busi- 
ness matters and the election of officers. The after- 
noon was devoted to table clinics with four of our 
group giving clinics. The new officers were installed 
by Trustee Barbara Luckmann at our installation 
dinner in the evening. New officers are: President, 
Mrs. Beverly Morrison; Vice-President, Miss Marion 
Lugar; Treasurer, Miss Nancy Shekelton; Secretary, 
Mrs. Ruth Victor and Trustee, Alice Hinchcliffe. 

RuTH Victor 


Pennsylvania 


In March, 1961, at the time of the Greater Phil- 
adelphia Meeting, the Philadelphia County Dental 
Society invited dental hygienists to attend a lecture 
by Dr. Saul Schluger, director of Graduate Dental 
Education in the School of Dentistry, University of 
Washington. Although Dr. Schluger is a periodon- 
tist, he spoke about his belief that dental hygienists 
are being misused as a profession. A question-and- 
answer period followed, The meeting was well at- 
tended. Educational exhibits at the Greater Phil- 
adelphia Meeting included those of the dental hy- 
giene program in the Philadelphia schools and the 
Dental Division of the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health. 

The Thirteenth Annual Dental Hygienists’ Con- 
ference was held in Bedford, Pennsylvania at Fort 
Bedford Inn on April 6-8, 1961. 

These conferences are sponsored by the Dental 
Division of the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health. Sixty dental hygienists attended this Con- 
ference. 

The Conference speakers were Dr. Joseph C. 
Muhler, Professor of Biochemistry from Indiana Uni- 
versity who discussed the “Comparison of the Ef- 
fects of Sodium Fluoride and Stannous Fluoride.” 
Dr. Eugene M. Coven, district dental supervisor, 
New York City Health Department, talked to the 
group on “Handicapping Labiolingual Defects In- 
dex” and “Classifying Oral Hygiene Status” was 
explained by Dr. Charles J. Gilloolly, regional 
dental consultant, U. S. Public Health Service. 

At the closing session, Dr. Linwood G, Grace, 
Director, Division of Dental Health, presented a 
talk on “Scoliosis and Dentofacial Deformities.” 

Louise C. Coira, Chief of the State Health De- 
partment’s Dental Hygiene Section, was the Con- 
ference chairman. 

The Chester-Delaware-Montgomery County Den- 


tal Hygienists’ Association, under the direction of 
Ida Weber, Public Relations Committee Chairman, 
has been active in career day programs in the 
area. Ida was awarded a Certificate for services 
rendered to Haverford Township Junior High 
School. Many articles have appeared in the Main 
Line Times regarding Dental Health, published be- 
cause of our active committee. 

Verne Witchey, also of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, spoke to the graduating classes at Penn and 
Temple. Her topic: Benefits of Belonging to Local, 
State, and National Organizations. 

Many fine programs have been enjoyed due to 
the efforts of Marie Doran, Vice President and Pro- . 
gram Chairman. Our association was invited by the 
Academy of Stomatology to hear Dr. Joseph C. 
Muhler speak on his work with Stannous Fluoride. 
Dr. Muhler traced his results over the past ten 
years. 

The Philadelphia District Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation conducted its 1960-61 scientific session 
meetings with a group of outstanding speakers. One 
of our speakers, Dr. George Forjohn, permitted us 
to use his speech in both our State and National 
Journals. We regret that we did not have our An-_ 
nual Luncheon this year. The Annual Social Meet- 
ing is to be announced. 

VANLEE JAMES 


New Jersey 


On March 8, 1961 The Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New Jersey held a Dinner- 
fashion show at the Elizabeth Carteret Hotel, in 
Elizabeth, N.J. Members of the Association modeled 
uniforms from Gallants of Newark. President 
Dolores Lewis narrated, while members Marilyn 
Canis, Mary Jane Colling, Susan Eig, Mary Ann 
Hanlon, Louise Thorpe, and Betty Schlog] modeled. 

We wish to acknowledge Gallants of Newark for 
graciously donating a gift certificate for a uniform 
as a door prize, which was won by our Treasurer 
Miss Wilma Damiano. 

The “Old Union House” in Red Bank, N.J.—a 
quaint, and historical spot on the river, was the 
site for our April 5, 1961 meeting. We were hon- 
ored to be greeted by Dr. James G. Van Nostrand 
of our Liaison Committee. 

Guest speaker for the day was Miss Ann Main, a 
Management Consultant, from New York. Miss 
Main gave an enlightening and interesting talk on 
the topic “Effective Recalls.” After her lecture, Miss 
Main held an open discussion during which she an- 
swered any questions or comments we may have 
had. 

The New Jersey Dental Hygienists’ Association 
held its fourteenth annual meeting at the Hotel 
Traymore in Atlantic City on May 16th and 17th. 

On Tuesday May 16th Mr. C. W. Schuler of the 
Cavitron Corporation gave a lecture and demon- 
stration of the Cavitron 44A Audio-Sonic. It is the 
aim of this unit “to soothe the patient by hi-fi 
stereo music, while the cushioned headphones shut 
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him off from tension-producing external sounds.” 

The program for May 17th began with a mem- 
bership breakfast in the Traymore Coffee Shop. 

A table clinic on “Home Care Techniques” was 
presented by Miss Marilyn Canis and Miss Susan 
Eig. Maintaining that no one tooth brush can take 
care of the needs of every patient, the clinicians 
displayed several types of brushes, and explained 
brushing techniques for various conditions of the 
mouth. 

Dr. John Giordano of Trenton, N.J., represented 
the American Cancer Society with a very interesting 
and informative lecture on the “Oral Manifesta- 
tions of Cancer.” Although, said Dr. Giordano, 
there is no cure for cancer, if there is early detec- 
tion and early treatment the death rate can be re- 
duced by half. 

Dr. Bernard Kaplowitz of Atlantic City demon- 
strated with slides the progessions and stages in 
treatment of Periodontal Diseases. 

Dr. David Wallace, New Jersey State Dental Di- 
rector, lectured on “New Aspects in Fluorides,” and 
the activities of the “State Department of Dental 
Health.” An interesting project at the present time 
is the establishment of various centers in hospitals 
where handicapped patients can be given dental 
treatments with a minimum amount of restraint 
and trauma. Plans to intern dental hygienists to 
work with these patients are in the making. 

The following officers and committees for the re- 
maining 1961-1962 year were elected: President, 
Wilma Damiano; Vice President, Carole Chester; 
Secretary, Marilyn Canis; Treasurer, Betty Schlog]; 
Registry Committee Chairman, Virginia Reagan; 
Membership Chairmen, Joyce Linkletter, Jean Van 
Notwick. Editors of the Journal of the New Jersey 
Dental Hygienists’ Association will be Mary Jane 
Colling, and Betty Schlogl. Reporter to the Na- 
tional Journal will be Betty Schlogl. 

On behalf of the Association I would like to ex- 
press appreciation to Dolores Lewis, past president, 
and the other officers for their services during the 
past year. We will especially feel the loss of Dolores 
who is resigning to follow her husband, who is 
being graduated from Dental School in June, into 
Service. Thank you, Dolores, your dedication to the 
Profession and to the Association has been most 
admirable. 

SCHLOGL 


Iowa 


The forties annual meeting of the Iowa Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held at the Veterans’ 
Memorial Auditorium in Des Moines, Iowa, April 
go through May 3. The session began with a Board 
of Trustees Meeting Sunday afternoon. Sunday 
evening the President’s Reception was held at the 
Hotel Savery. 

Monday morning after registration a coffee hour 
was held honoring Mrs. Janet R. Burnham, Second 
Vice President of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association and Miss Marjorie Thornton, Past Presi- 


dent and presently serving as Speaker of the House 
of the American Dental Hygienists’ Association. 
Following “the coffee” Mr. Leo W. Smith, District 
Manager of the Social Security Administration, spoke 
on “About Your Social Security.” At noon the 
annual luncheon for hygienists and their guests 
was held at the Hotel Savery, The guest speaker 
was Mr. E. F. Butler, Director, Public and Em- 
ployees Relations, from the Maytag Company, New- 
ton, Iowa. 

The first business session was held in the after- 
noon with committee reports presented, Miss Mar- 
jorie Thornton was the parliamentarian. 

Tuesday morning, Dr. Keith Thayer, head of the 
Crown and Bridge Department, College of Dentis- 
try, State University of Iowa, spoke on “Dentistry 
in Europe.” Mrs. Janet Burnham, Associate Profes- 
sor, Department of Dental Hygiene, spoke on “A 
Look to the Future.” 

At the Tuesday afternoon business session, the 
1961-62 officers were elected as follows: President, 
Sharon Barton; Vice President, Germaine Johan- 
ningmeier; Secretary, Nancy Daggett; ‘Treasurer, 
Marcia Weidmeyer; Trustees, Sanita Reyes, Marie 
Sipple, Virginia Ringland. 

Janet R. Burnham submitted her resignation as 
Trustee as she will be moving to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia where she will be the director of the new 
Dental Hygiene Program at Dalhousie University 
beginning July 1. 

Elected as Delegate and Alternate Delegate to the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association meeting 
in Philadelphia are Karen Bean Zack and Austa 
Cozzens White. 

Austa was also the winner of the gold trophy for 
her presentation of her clinic, “Programs to 
Ponder.” 

At the request of the Iowa Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation, the Iowa Dental Association voted to ap- 
point an advisory committee of three to the 
1.D.H.A. 


Nebraska 


The Nebraska Dental Hygienists Association met 
during the Nebraska State Dental Convention in 
Lincoln on April 26. 

The morning meeting held at the Cornhusker 
Hotel included an enlightening talk on Periodontia 
by Dr. Richard Bradley of Omaha. This was fol- 
lowed by a short business meeting and election of 
officers. Mrs. Glenora Irvin will serve as president 
and Audrey Kiger as secretary-treasurer for the 
coming year. A luncheon at the Cornhusker fol- 
lowed the meeting. 

Clinics were presented in the afternoon at 
Pershing Auditorium. The Lincoln group arranged 
a table clinic—“Why a Hygienist?”—of appropriately 
dressed dolls depicting the phases of Dentistry in 
which a Hygienist actively partakes. The Omaha 
Hygienists presented a table clinic and slides on 
Oral Cancer. 

SALLY ROBINSON 
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OFFICERS AND BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
AMERICAN DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


1961 
Miss: Edna Bradbuny,: President: ..-77 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Anne Ragsdale, President-Elect Doctor's Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Margaret Hunt, First Vice-President .............. ..+++...3501 South Harrison, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mrs, Janet Burnham, Second Vice-President . end of Dentistry, Dalhousie Univ., Halifax, N.S., Canada 
Miss Margaret E. Swanson, Ex. Secretary ............ East Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
Nise: Helle. Biedler,, North Oneida St., Appleton, Wis. 
TRUSTEES 
District I, 196, Mrs. Dorothy Bourdeau ............0.00s000: 27 Hampstead Rd., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
District: H,. 1969, Rena Chernick, Grandview Ave., Saylesville, R.1. 
District III, 1961, Miss Cecile Rosenthal .............. etanvencaeins ..+.1404 Noble Ave., New York City 
District IV, 1963, Miss Mary Grim .............+. Adams St., Reading, Pa. 
District V, 1963, Mrs. Barbara Luckman .............. . -3930 Southern Ave., S.E., Washington, D.C, 
District VI, ig61, Muss Alberta: Heat. 750 Chapel Hill, N.C. 
District VII, 1962, Mrs. Virginia Savage ............... seecccecccecceceeee6175 Bluehill, Detroit, Mich. 
District VIII, 1962, Miss Enid Andrews .............. Misr eX eae Hawthorne Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 
District X, 1961, Miss Erna Heggemeyer ................+ mane East 16th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
District XI, 1962, Mis. .....2910 Griffith Pk., Los Angeles, Calif. 
District XII, 1962, Miss Margaret Ryan............. seeeeeees++1403 Evergreen Pt. Rd., Bellevue, Wash. 
Past President, Miss ....-604 North 16th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Speaker of House of Delegates, Miss Marjorie Thornton .........505 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central 
Office of all changes at least six weeks prior to publication months. 


President—Mrs. Allie McKeel, 32 Shadow Lane, Birmingham 
Alabama ............. Secretary—Miss Gertrude Sinnett, 114 Crestwood, Birmingham 


. President—Mrs. Judy Johnson, 828 West Osborn Road, Phoenix, 13 
Arizona eee SCCretary—Miss Evelyn Oldsen, 3147 North 7th Avenue, Phoenix 


President—Mrs. Gertrude Lowe, Harrisb' 
Arkansas « eSecretary—Miss Frances Goodenough, 5 Monica Drive, Little Rock 


. President—Mrs. Kathryn Hansen, 4505 Riverside Boulevard, Sacramento 
California (Northern) . « Secretary—Mrs. Lois Peel, 1594 Santa Marie Avenue, San Jose 25 


President—Mrs. Wilma Motley, 18952 Blackhawk, Northridge 
California (Southern) . . Secretary—Mrs. Jean Tritenbach, 939-B Palm Avenue, Carpinteria 


President—Miss Margaret Derivan, 3705 East Colfax, Denver 
Colorado . eee Secretary—Miss Carol Odden, 102 East Maple, Denver 


. President—Mrs. Shirley Spiltoir, 2 Plumbtree Lane, Bridgepo 
Connecticut ......... .Secretary—Miss Josephine Guerriert, 41 Hooker Drive, West Hartford 


President—Mrs. Rochelle Green, 3613 Tulane Road, Green Acres, ee 
Delaware ............-Secretary—Mrs. Judy Dodd, 804 North Harrison Street, Wilmington 


. . . President—Miss Helen Lucas, 1565 Colonial Terrace, Arlington, Virginia 
District of Columbia .. Secretary—Miss Patricia Sheller, 4854 Western Avenue, N.W., Washington 16 


° President—Miss Marilyn Sturgeon, 3005 S.W. 27th Avenue, Miami 
Florida . Secretary—Miss Toni Wager, 2324'S,W. 16th Court, Miami 


President—Mrs. Patty Barnes, 2901 Parkridge Drive, Atlanta 19 
« Secretary—Mrs, Helen Adams, 75 Rumson Road, N.E., Atlanta 


President—Mrs. Mary Pekelo, 4024 Sierra Drive, Honolulu 
« » Secretary—Mrs. Phil Levin, 623 Pumehana Street, Honolulu 


President—Mrs. Patricia Layman, 85 East Harris Avenue, La Grange 
« » Secretary—Mrs. Rosemary Leslie, 1806 Farwell Avenue, Chicago 


President—Miss Priscilla Robards, 920 North State Street, Greenfield 
« e Secretary—Miss Virginia Hall, 1611 Florida Drive, Fort Wa ayne 


President—Miss Sharon Barton, 6851 Oliver Smith Drive, Des Moines 
« » Secretary—Mrs. Nancy Daggett, 1314 Oakview Drive, lowa City 


President—Miss Dora Kaufman, 135 South Volutsia, Wichita 
+ e Secretary—Miss Zerah Mann, 1713 Lane, Topeka 


K k President—Miss Charlotte Stephenson, Box 1228, Lexington 
entuc Seoretary—Mrs. Barbara Smith, 1670 Alexandria Drive, Lexington 


ee President—Miss Nan Payne, 940 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 
Louisiana ........... .Secretary—Miss Janet Dickie, 1534 Aline Street, New Orleans 


. President—Mrs. Mary Sloanaker, 58 Pleasant Street, Norway 
Maine ............ «Secretary—Miss Nancy Nutting, RFD No. 1, Oxford 


Georgia . 


Illinois . . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Indiana . 
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Maryland ............ Seer 


President—Mrs. Carolyn Morrison, 5932 Cheshire Drive, Chevy Chase 
etary—Miss Carol Britowich, 3812 Cedardale Road, Baltimore 


President—Mrs. Margaret Mahoney, 2 Hartford Street, Dorchester 


Massachusetts ......... Secretary—Miss Nancy Field, 918 Boylston Street, Boston 


President—Mrs. Dorothy Fosket, 411 North Adams Street, Ypsilanti 
Michigan + +0066 « Seoretary—Miss Dorothy Brown, 1509 Beach, Flint 

President—Miss Dixie Scoles, 3522 Grand Avenue, South, 
Minnesota....... + « « « «Secretary—Miss Katherine Lindig, 520 West Ryan Street, St. F 


President—Mrs. Kathryn Ballard, 418 Grovine 


Mississippi ......... . . Secretary—Miss Marie Rutledge, Box 522, Greenw 


President—Miss Bonnie Jean Wood, 7600 Arlington, Raytown 


Missouri ...... + «+ « © « » Secretary—Mrs, Mary Ann Porch, 6114 Knox, Merriam, Kansas 
President—Mrs, Glenora Irvin, 5539 Oldhan, Lincoln 
Nebraska ............ »Secretary—Miss Audrey Kiger, 629 Roosevelt, Council Bluffs, lowa 


President—Miss Joyce Purinton, 94 Rockingham Street, Concord 


New Hampshire eee Secretary—Mrs, Lucille Killkelly, 418 Walnut Street, Manchester 


President—Miss Wilma Damino, 132 Elmwood Drive, East Paterson 


New Jersey Secretary—Miss Marilyn Canis, 30 Robins Place, Metuchen 


President—Mrs. Marilyn Sheets, 4212 Delmar N.E., Albuquerque 


New Mexico ......... Secretary—Mrs, Diana Stevens, 1212 Carlisle, S.E., Albuquerque 
President—M: Ci ld, 52 Fulton Street, Cornin 
New York ent—Miss Lynn Canfield, 5: t, Corning 


+ «e+ « » Secretary—Miss Patricia Forrest, 52 Fulton Street, Corning 


* President—Mrs. Vee C. Hoppe, 521 A Wakefield Drive, Charlotte 
North Carolina ..... . .Secretary—Mrs. Isabel Dunlap, 2436 Wade Avenue, Raleigh 
Ohi President—Miss Pauline Steele, 1608 Grandview Avenue, Columbus 
eSecretary—Mrs, Phyllis Kimmel, 4966 Eastham Way, Columbus 
President—Miss Don McCarthy, 2600 N.W. 63rd, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma ........... .Secretary—Mrs, Nancy MeUalliard, 2732 Plymouth Lane, Oklahoma City 


President—Miss Roberta Collver, 565 N.E. Royal Court, Portland 


Oregon ............. .Seeretary—Mrs. Helen Ruhlman, 16750'8.W. 108th Avenue, Tigard 


Pennsylvania .. 


President—Mrs. Marion Bell, 305 Southern Drive, West Chester 
+ Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Eberly, 141 West Douglas Street, Reading 


President—Mrs. Pauline Cummings, 43 Wells Street, Woonsocket 


. 


Rhode Island + ++ Secretary—Miss Carol Dame, Brown Avenue, Centerdale 


° President—Mrs. Doris Wood, 122 Oxford Street, Greenvil 
South Car olina tee ewes Secretary—Mrs, Vivian Wright. 38 North Garden Circle, =_ 
President—Mrs. Sally Kocon, 2812 West Oak, Sioux Falls 
South Dakota ..... . . . . sccretary—Miss Rose Delleer, 411 West 5th Avenue, Mitchell 


President—Miss Martha Lawson, 1026 Volunteer Bldg., aaa 


Texas President—Miss Helen McGrath, 3613 Fairmount, Dallas 19 
« « «Secretary—Mrs. Betty Morrison, 2518 Morgan Street, Corpus Christi 
President—Mrs. Patricia Pizzagalli, 130 White Street, South Burlington 
i eee + + « » Secretary—Miss Nona Harris, 21 Alder Lane, Burlington 
Vir inia President—Mrs. Beverly Morrison, 502 Meadow Lane, Falls Church 
gi eee Secretary—Mrs. Ruth Victor, 2230 North Burlington, Arlington 
© President—Mrs. Sharon Mead, 121 14th N., Seattle 2. 
Washington Seoretary—Miss Janice Hackney, 919 Second West, Seattle 9. 
a ee | President—Mrs. Carol Gillispie, 4708 Ohio Street, South Charleston 
West eee Secretary—Miss Joan Fragale, 120 Harding Avenue, Wheeling 
if s President—Mrs. Mary Ceci, 3487 North Lake Drive, Milwaukee 11 
+ Secretary—Miss Marilyn Jacko, 4919 Sheridan Road, Racine 
H President—Miss Jackie Manning, 527 Ryan Street, Thermopolis 
Wyoming ss see e666 6 © © Secretary—Mrs. Donna Reece, 1310 Grand Avenue, Laramie 


NEW DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Martha Howard Fales recently was named director of the Department 
of Dental Hygiene at the University of Washington School of Dentistry. 

She has been an instructor on the departmental staff since 1959, and 
has also served as dental hygienist for the Child Health Center of the 
University Hospital during that time. 

Mrs. Fales will head the University’s teaching program in dental hygiene, 
which was established in 1950 and which has graduated more than 100 
hygienists to assist in caries prevention, dental service and dental health 
education. 

She received her professional education at the University of Michigan 
School of Dentistry, and also received special training there in education 
and public health. She has been a dental hygienist and consultant for a 
number of school systems and health departments, and was an instructor 
at the Forsyth School of Dental Hygiene in Boston before coming to Seattle. 

Mrs. Fales succeeds Dr. Esther Wilkins, who remains with the depart- 
ment as associate professor of dental hygiene. 
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DENTAL HYGIENIST 
$4440-$5160 
required by 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare 
OTTAWA 


The appointee to this position will be re- 
quired to demonstrate, instruct and advise on 
the clinical and health education services of 
dental hygienists and as necessary to perform 
or organize these services. 


The necessary qualifications include a di- 
ploma or preferably a Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Dental Hygiene and preferably 
one or more years of related experience. 


For further details and application forms 
write to the CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
OF CANADA 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO 


Please quote C tition Number 61-754. 


HYGIENIST position available Clinton, 
South Carolina School for mentally re- 
tarded children, enrollment approximately 
2500. New hospital under construction 
with an ultra-modern Dental Clinic, Hy- 
gienist Room included, Beginning salary 
approximately $5,000 per annum. For fur- 
ther details or information contact Judson 
A. Davis, D.D.S., Whitten Village, Clinton, 
South Carolina. 


EXCELLENT POSITION for a dental 
hygienist in a growing practice. Unlimited 
opportunities in a new, well equipped of- 
fice with pleasant working conditions. If 
interested, write to Dr. James A. Watson, 
1200 Stewart Street, Milton, Florida. 


DENTAL HYGIENIST to work in modern 
Dental Clinic in beautiful Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Well equipped offices. Salary or com- 
mission. Apply to Drs. Lignell and Todd, 
223 South 7th East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FLORIDA—CAREER HYGIENIST to 
work with two dentists in new office build- 
ing for dentistry. Well equipped including 
Cavitrons. Practice established. Salary or 
commission, Charles S. Segrest, D.D.S., Box 
847, St. Augustine, Florida. 


Improved 
ROBINSON’S 
BRISTLE DISCS 


These NEW-IMPROVED 

Brushes are more efficient . 

more comfortable 

for patients! 

® Clean without heating 

Made with Sterilized 
Bristles 

®@ Reach Every Surface... 
Into Every Crevice 


MORE EFFICIENT 


New Formula 
PROPHYLAXIS 
PASTE 


This NEW FORMULA 

is the result of more than 
a year of research and 
pre-testing. Cleans 
quickly without spatter- 
ing. Doesn’t dry out, 

settle or separate... has 
pleasant, refreshing flavor. 


5 oz, Tube or 12 oz. Plastic Jar 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


_ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
: 2911-23 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 


e 


PROTECTION 
— 
Crescent Polishers 


1 @ Assures Safety 

for Patient 


@ Won't Come 


(escent DENTAL MFG. CO. 


1839 S..Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Good Dentistr y Starts with 
ORAL PROPHYLAXIS PRODUCTS sy 


TOOTH - CLEANING 
TABLETS 


A fresh professional mix Disclosing Solution 
foreach patient, prepared Paint teeth with solution, rinse 
before her eyes. One tab- i TABLETS E mouth. Tartar is left clearly 
let in water instantly forms ee colored for scaling off. 

a fine paste. No measur- es 

ing, pouring or waste. eas 
Aromatic. 


Wood Point Holder 


Chrome-finished. Weighs only 
One end angled for anterior teeth, 
other for posterior teeth. 


foreign deposits. 
Does NOT contain sugar SHAPED WOOD Variety of shapes, 
The profession's stand- SCALING POINTS _ sizes. 
ard of comparison. Pene- Order Mynol products from your dental dealer. 
trates well and cleans as 


flavored. Write: Mynol Chemical Co., 5217 Whitby Ave., 
Phila. 43, Pa.—Mention Journal of A.D.H.A. 


Flour of Pumice Flour of Silex 


World’s finest, from Lipari, Consistently fine quality, 
refined in U.S.A. in 1-Ib. cans. 


Non-cariocenic GUM 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Fruit, 
innamon, Clove, Grape and Licorice 


nNon-cariocenic MINTS 


Mint, Lime, Clove, Wintergreen, 
Wild Cherry, Choco-Drops and Licorice. 
Also Sugarless Fruit Drops and Cough Drops. 


Available at drug stores, department and health food shops. 
Samples and literature, including Patient Distribution Fold- : 
ers, upon request. Please give druggist’s name and address. AMUROL PRODUCTS CO., NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


| 

it polishes. Pleasantl HYGIENISTS—FREE SAMPLES 
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OFF TO AMERICAN DENTISTRY! |Werln the United States: 


. Your Dental Hygienists’ Organization does much to make this possible, 
and your role in helping the profession improve these services is a 
most important one. 


Rocky Mountain, as the Pioneer and Leading Manufacturer in its 
field, serves Dentistry through product research for Orthodontics 
and Dentistry for Children. The contributions pioneered by us 
during the past quarter century have enabled Specialists and 
Family Dentists to extend better care to more children, which 
makes for healthier, more confident adult living. — 


We are proud of our role as a creative, industrial member 

of the Dental Health Team, and we invite you to call on us 

when in need of special services for EARLY PREVEN- 
TION and CARE. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
® NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


Note; For interesting information on Orthodontics and 
Dentistry for Children, write for (no charge) 
“Guide for Parents on Dentistry for Children” and/or 
“Guide for Parents on Orthodontics.” 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN METAL PRODUCTS CO, 
BOX 1378, DENVER 1, COLORADO 
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CROSS SECTION SHOWING HOW 
STIM-U-DENTS FORM A PERFECT FIT 
IN THE INTERPROXIMAL SPACES. 


MAGNIFIED CROSS SECTION 
OF STIM-U-DENTS SHOWING 
POROUS, COMPRESSIBLE 
STRUCTURE. 


PLAY AN IMPORTANT ROLE 


in good interdental hygiene, so vital to good gingival health 
Leading periodontists agree that local irritation caused by food residues 
in areas not ordinarily reached by the toothbrush are an important con- 
tributing factor in periodontal disease . . . Not only is the cleansing effect 
of STIM-U-DENTS useful in the treatment of these diseases, but they are 
also helpful in the maintenance of optimum gingival health, and are 
so convenient to use after eating. 


If you’re not using STIM-U-DENTS in your practice, send for a supply 
of FREE SAMPLES today. You'll find they are a valuable adjunct to 
treatment. 

t Stim-U-Dents, Inc., 14035 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 38, Mich. : 
Send Free Samples for patient distribution. 


Dr. 
: Please enclose your Professional Card or Letterhead 
Address. 
| City Zone State 


STIM-U-DENTS 
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FINISH WHAT THE TOOTHBRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 
} 


“Crest has been shown to be an ee of oral hygiene and regular professional care; eee © 
ae: d in a conscientiously applied program of oral h ae tal health procedures." ft 
___ when used in a conscientious! value as a supplement to public dental he ee ae 


Sy-co-pay ...is the profession’s 


‘‘favorite toothbrush’’ 


For very good reason, Py-co-pay is the out- 
standing first choice of the dental profession 
among toothbrushes. That reason is 
superiority... 


In design—first in professional standards— 
small, narrow head 1" long; uniformly trim- 
med bristles; straight, rigid 6" handle. 


In patient benefits—fits better in lingual areas, 
covers each brushing position thoroughly; 
patented “‘Duratized’’* natural bristles last 
longer. Nylon and natural brushes are “‘Ster- 
atized”’* to inhibit bacteria for the effective 
life of the brush. 


PLUS THESE SPECIAL FEATURES 


@ Py-co-TIP—flexible rubber tip for interdental 
stimulation. 

@ Choice of bristle texture to meet every need 
—medium, hard and extra hard nylon; 
“Softex” multi-tufted nylon; hard natural. 
Junior brush in medium nylon. 

@ Widely distributed thru retail stores so that 
patients can easily follow their dentist’s specific 
recommendations. 

@ Available to the profession at special low 
prices for patient instruction in oral hygiene. 

*T.M. 


BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
Jersey City 2, New Jersey 


recommended by more dentists than any other toothbrush 
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fer dentures pass the test 
of personal proximity 


Even at close range, her smile is sparkling, charm- 
ing, completely attractive. A simple daily soak in 
Polident removes stains and debris—assures lus- 
trous, natural looking dentures . . . keeps them fresh 
and odor-free, too. 

Recommend Polident to your denture patients: 
they will appreciate its ease, convenience and 
safety, plus the continued reassurance that goes 
with a really clean denture. 

EASY TO USE 1. Soak 2. Rinse 3. Wear 


SAFE TO USE recommended by more dentists than 
any other denture cleanser. 


POLIDENT. 


for office supply of samples, write— 
BLOCK DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
105 Academy Street, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
“Quality Products for Dental Health” 


: 
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A Product of The Dentists’ Supply Company of N. Y., York, Pa. 
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